








Buick show room -in Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. equipped with Frink Multilite 
Reflectors as follows: 2—10 light re- 
flectors; 2—4 light reflectors; 3—8 
light reflectors. 


FRINK 
MULTILITE 
REFLECTOR 


This illustration shows the possibilities for flexible 
and economical window display that lie in the use 
of Frink Multilite Reflectors. Frink Mulftilite is a unit 
fixture consisting of a series of Si’ srlite Reflectors 
mounted in a metal trough coripletely wired and 
ready to install. From two to ‘en reflectors come 
as a unit, wired with two circuits permitting of 
alternate or multiple control. Various intensities 
and color effects are easy to achieve ... Send 
for our circular: 79-B for complete information. 


THE FRINK CORPORATION 


23-10 Bridge Plaza South, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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or write for illustrations 
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This radical reduction in price will not affect in the slightest, 12—14—16—18 
‘ha quality of The Palmenberg Form. Material and work- 
anship unchanged, the identical standard form that has Juniors’ 
‘ways made Palmenberg outstanding, will be continued. 13 and 15 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Timely and authoritative contribu- 
tions from more than 100 leaders in 
display advertising are included in 
this special enlarged number, The 
Eighth Annual Display Review. 
Discussions treat of the accomplish- 
ments of display during 1930, prob- 
lems of the present day, and the 
outlook for the future. In addition 
to these articles, the majority of 
which will be found under division 
headings, there are numerous fea- 
tures that treat of special topics of 
interest to every merchant, display- 
man and advertiser. The entire 
issue is packed with helpful ideas, 
but it does not contain all of the 
contributions received. Additional 
review articles will appear next 
month. 


* * * 


Color’s place in the displays of 
today is discussed by Charles J. 
Hauk, Jr., in an article which de- 
scribes the possibilities of this at- 
tention-getting factor and explodes 
a number of popular theories. He 
shows how proper color combina- 
tions in a display will register on 
a photographic plate. 


* * * 


Mistakes made by display adver- 
tisers in the past are analyzed by 
Albert L. Block. The advertiser, he 
holds, must not be influenced too 
greatly by pretty pictures and at- 
tractive phraseology. He must 
insist upon selling value, and he 
must realize that cheap displays are 
a waste of time and money. 


* * * 


An innovation in this number is 
a practical displayman’s calendar 
compiled by Arthur Howard Wil- 
liams, display manager at McAlI- 
pin’s, Cincinnati. This detailed day 
by day guide is to be a monthly 
feature of DISPLAY WORLD. 


* * * 


Other outstanding articles are: 
“Installation Facts,” by Sol Fisher; 
“Hallucinations,” by Harve Ferrill; 
“Display Material a Hindrance If 
Not Properly Installed,” by S. J. 
Hanick; “Credit Where Credit Is 
‘Due,” by A. R. Kaplan; “A Sym- 
phony in D Flat,” by Audrey Bar- 
bara Crowder; “1930 Utility Display 
Developments,” by Ray M. Martin; 
the usual display reviews from New 
York, Los Angeles, Chicago and 
Detroit, and articles on show cards, 
lighting, crepe paper, and many 
other topics. 
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The battle of business for 1931 will be fought in 
the show windows of America’s retail stores. 
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The manufacturer who wins position for attrac- 
tive display of his merchandise---whether it be on 
the counter or in the show window---will win in 1931. 


Never in the history of American business will 
the type of display at the point of purchase count 
so much for America’s leading merchandisers as it 


will in 1931. 
HERMAN A. GROTH 


Vice-President and Treasurer, 
Wm. H. Rankin Co., Advertising, Chicago 


VW 


Leaders in every branch of the display profession and industry present in 
this issue a comprehensive survey of the past accomplishments of display 
advertising, discuss frankly its present status, and forecast the develop- 
ments of the future. Their statements are based on a critical analysis of 
business conditions during the past year and a thorough consideration of 
all elements involved. They are unanimous in the declaration that 1931 
offers display advertising an opportunity without parallel in display history. 
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IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


FOR IOstl 


Ouver MacLEOD, with a faculty of twenty-five 
display experts, has been teaching Scientific Display 
Merchandising in New York City, the world’s style and 
merchandising center...Mr. MacLeod has been a dis- 
play merchandising expert for the past twenty-five 
years... Lecturer and instructor at New York University, 
the Y. M. C. A., Advertising Clubs, Department Stores, 
Conventions, High Schools, Display Counselor to 
National Advertisers and Adviser on Vocational Train- 
ing...These Resident, Extension and Correspondence 
Courses are now ready for the young men, young 
women, merchants, window trimmers, advertising men 
and women, small shop owners, and all who desire to 


Learn DISPLAY MERCHANDISING 


‘ The MacLeod Method discourages imitative design; it 
develops the student in creative skill... MacLeod Insti- 
tute Scientific Display School, Inc., is not a “ window 
trimming school.” It is definitely a vocational school 
of specialized training founded on scientific principles 

- which have received the approval, for over 25 years, 
The of leaders in the greatest city in the world, New York. 


MacLEOD METHOD of SCIENTIFIC 
DISPLAY MERCHANDISING 


is the only course which teaches every branch of display 
in all its forms adaptable to every type of merchandise. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION... 


MacLEOD 
INSTITUTE 


SCIENTIFIC DISPLAY SCHOOL nc 
246 EIGHTH AVE. (All our courses, copy and advertising is copyrighted, 1931, MISDS, Inc.) NEW YORK CITY 
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The Show Window Is the Heart of the Store 


By CARROLL DEAN MURPHY 
President, Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., Advertising, Chicago 


Ww. look upon window displays and other elmements of the 
advertising-selling “circuit”? much as the service man 
looks upon an automobile that is not functioning satisfactorily. 


Following out this parallel, the sales person at the counter 
represents the spark plug, where the cumulative efforts of 
advertising, distributing and display come to a successful or 
an unsuccessful result. This is the “firing” point. 

Only second, probably, in importance in the average case 
of consumer goods is the show window display. Just as a car 
will run on magneto, so goods will sell through window display 
plus counter salesmanship. The window display, while limited 
to the people who pass the store and dependent upon the vital 
factor of store location, visualizes goods to those who read 
little or nothing, flags crowds who may not read advertising, 
revives impressions in the minds of those who have read the 
advertisements, suggests and prompts action. 


The show window is one of three great contributions which 
the retailer can make in his cooperation with manufacturer 
and distributor-—display, salesmanship, customer loyalty. 

It is so important that it ought to have a great deal more 
study put into it. It ought to be like a man’s heart—always 
working, from the day the store is opened until the day it 
finally closes. It should never be allowed a vacation or an hour 
off—during the business hours at least. 


Methods of utilizing the show window should be subjected 


_to careful laboratory tests until its maximum usefulness is 


reached. This usefulness, of course, depends upon the class 
of store, the location, the class of trade and the specific mission 
the window has in the total sales effort. 

Too many stores, especially in the smaller towns, are using 
their windows in an inadequate, slipshod and even repulsive 
fashion. By so doing, they are sacrificing one of their greatest 
assets. If they recognized that show window space is one of 
the greatest elements in business rentals, and scrutinized their 
windows with the care they put into criticism of space adver- 
tising, much would be gained. In this respect, slipshod show 
windows represent a great economic waste and burden added 
to the cost of distribution. 

When we undertake the advertising of a consumer product, 
we regard it as fundamental to study the show window phase 
of the matter in big and little stores in various markets. We 
regard it as indispensable that we do whatever can be done to 
get the goods and the sales appeal into the windows and on 
the counter in the manner most effective and most accessible 
to the buying public. Often this can best be done by applying ‘ 
inventiveness not only from the advertising or display view- 
point, but also in construction, arrangement, application of 
self-selling ideas to the window or counter display, etc. We 
have had some striking successes in working along these lines. 





Display—A. Foremost Factor in Retail Selling 


By WM. D. McJUNKIN 
President, McJunkin Advertising Co., Chicago 


HAVE always looked upon advertising and merchandising 

as Siamese twins of selling. During twenty-five years in 
business, the McJunkin Advertising Company has consistently 
served its clients with this thought ever foremost. 

Hence, it has been a natural result that we have always 
gone far beyond the mere preparation and placing of publica- 
tion advertisements. One of the foremost factors, in my judg- 
ment, that has to do with selling and merchandising is adequate 
display at the place where the goods are sold. 

The prospective customer may be attracted and convinced 
by an advertisement. But, regardless of how effectively the 
advertisement has appealed to him, its value to the advertiser 


is nil unless the prospective purchaser takes definite action 
when he is at the place where the goods may be purchased. 


That is where display does its work. It brings back to the 
prospective purchaser the favorable impression created by the 
advertising he has seen elsewhere. It reminds him of his 
desire to buy. It forms the final link in the chain of selling— 
converts the prospective purchaser into an actual customer, 
causes him to transfer a definite sum of money from his own 
purse to the dealer’s cash register in exchange for the product 
which he has seen nationally advertised and advertised again 
at the place of sale. 





Agencies Need More Information On Window Display 


By EARNEST E. CALKINS 
President, Calkins & Holden, Inc., New York City 


I AM surprised, as I go about the streets, at the possibilities 

overlooked in window selling. The display window is one 
of the best, if not the best, advertising mediums we have, 
Offering the rare opportunity of showing the goods under 
favorable. conditions in direct proximity with the point of sale, 
and yet, except in special instances, how little is it used and 


how seldom is it used well? Any retailer who will put himself 
in the state of a mind of a possible purchaser and examine 
windows as he goes along will see just how often he is im- 
pelled to buy and how seldom. 

There are no statistics available, but if there were I think 
the advertising world would be surprised at the number of 
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sales that are made by window displays. Some large stores, 
such as department stores, have figures on the subject and have 
arrived at a pretty good idea of the value of their windows, 
but the rank and file of retail stores have treated it in a more 
or less haphazard manner. I am always surprised when a retail 
store sells its window to an outside advertiser. I cannot help 
thinking that if that window is worth money to anyone else, 





WORLD 
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it ought to be worth more money to the man who is running 
the store. 

What we need is more information about window dressing, 
not only its value as an advertising medium, but ways to use 
it successfully. It is worth at least as much study as that given 
to the copy that goes into an advertisement in the newspapers, 
but the question is, is it getting it? 





A Measuring Stick of Window Display Importance 


By LAURENCE G. MEADS 
Marketing Dept., Blackman Co., New York City 


HERE never was a time when more constructive thinking 
was being done in the preparation of displays. There was 

a well-developed tendency to scrutinize displays critically before 
the présent depression. The need for making every dollar 
produce its maximum effect in sales has accelerated this ten- 
dency. 

In the Blackman Company we are submitting each display 
to a series of test questions. These questions also apply to any 
merchandising schemes from the dealer to the consumer. We 
apply what we call a “measuring stick,” and it is our aim to 
give general distribution to a display plan only when its results 
have been measured in some local area in the light of these 
questions : 

IS IT WORTH IT? 

In the store: What percentage of the dealers were reached ? 

How much did the dealers purchase—above the average—aver- 


age amount—nothing? What percentage of dealers purchased 
initially? What quantity was moved—in one week-—-two weeks 
—one month? What percentage of the stores used window 
display—counter display—-floor display? How important was 
dealer effort in this plan? What was the dealer attitude? 

In the home: What percentage of homes were reached? 
What percentage of the total homes reached were non-users? 
What was the cost-—-per family—per non-user—per case? 
What immediate volume was secured—total number of cases 
sold—-total number of dealers sold—average number of cases 
per dealer? What additional business was built up over a 
reasonable period? What percentage of homes got a message 
on the brand? How does the plan encourage broader use of the 
product? What kind of supervision was secured—close—aver- 
age—below average? Did the results exceed those of any 
other plan? IS IT WORTH IT? 





Animated Displays Do a Real Job for the Merchant 


By HENRY T. EWALD 
President, Campbell Ewald Co., Detroit 


- many alluring outdoor displays have been devised to 

attract our attention in this interesting world of ours as 
we hustle along any business street that even an artistic and 
inviting window dispiay must look to its laurels to get a turn 
of our head. 


I think that all retail merchants might take a leaf from the 
change that has come over the Great White Way in New York 
—the same change that has taken place in the business districts 
of all other cities, down even to the comparatively small town. 


Broadway found out that illuminated signs, even though 
gigantic, were not enough; that there must be motion and color 
to catch the eye, and novelty to intrigue the mind. So, I think, 
the merchants should make a greater use of animated displays 


to follow this fundamentally sound psychology to attract 
attention. 

An animated display can catch the attention of the eye 
even across the street—bring the eye to the window in curiosity 
—and then to the pointed illustrated sales message or thought 
that the merchant wishes to get across. Often the animated 
display is strong enough to pull the customer in. I know that 
the dealers of one of our clients, the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany, have purchased 6,500 animated owls, showing the owl 
winking with a lighted eye. Tied up with this animated dis- 
play is the pithy slogan of the company: IT’S WISE TO 
CHOOSE A SIX. The display is simple arid the message to 
the point, and, therefore, I consider it a decidedly fine example 
of the thought I have been expressing. 





Advertising Displays Clinch the Sale of the Product 


sy H. K. McCANN 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York City 


LARGE part of all advertising is directed at causing the 

general public to buy through the retail store? There is 
a lapse of time between the advertising impression and the 
buying opportunity, in which interest in the product may be 
lost unless it is maintained by window advertising. 

If a product has been well presented by such general forms 
of advertising as print, paint, paper or radio, its sale may well 
be finally clinched by advertising display in. store windows. 
This is timely, located at the point of sale, and exhibited in 
connection with the goods themselves. 


We regard the preparation of window displays, window 
trims and their correlated counter and show cards, as an im- 
portant part of the work of an advertising agency. They form 
an accepted part of those of our advertising campaigns whose 
purpose is the promotion of retail sales. We recognize the fact 
that such material must be primarily of a type which will be 
welcomed by the retailer, because of its general attention value 
and the stimulating effect it will have on his sales. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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1931—A Challenge to Merchants, Displaymen and Advertisers 
By JOSEPH M. KRAUS 


Advertising Manager, A. Stein & Co., Chicago 


pe accomplishments in the field of display advertising are 

a matter of record. In the main, these achievements are 
well known to every student of this important phase of sales 
promotion. To comment on the future trend would be to in- 
dulge in generalities. The more enthusiastic the observer hap- 
pens to be, because of his experience in the potentialities and 
practical values of display advertising, the more likely it is for 
him to paint a colorful picture of the future. However, what 
most of us are interested in at the turn of the new year seems 
to be immediate sales results. In this connection, it is the 
writer’s opinion, based on careful observation, that every dis- 
play manager realizes the difficulties with which he is faced 
in making his windows effective enough to make “passers buy.” 
The value of a window not only depends upon its circulation, 
namely, the number of “passersby.” Its effectiveness is told 
in the cash register. 

The public is being urged to buy its normal requirements. 
This appeal is being made to that important percentage of con- 
sumers still able to buy normally if they choose. In planning 
window displays it seems that the natural questions the suc- 
cessful display manager asks himself are: “What is it that I 
_ can feature in my windows that will click with the public? 
What items can I effectively display that I know they are in 
need of ? What goods can I show that fill an immediate or a 
pending need?” Such merchandise will bring in buyers—not 
shoppers. 

Many outstanding display managers in the men’s wear field, 
for example, realize that the average man goes around three 
or four weeks needing a new pair of garters before he replaces 
them. Since men buy garters about twice a year, it is quite 
evident that each year the average man is in need of replacing 
his garters for six to eight weeks before he does so. By simple 
mathematics this would disclose that the average man is in the 
market for garters one-sixth of the time; also that one man 
out of every six passing a window actually needs a new pair 
of garters. The simple expedient of making an attractive and 
complete display of Paris garters, for example, has brought 
about some surprising results. Men are not only attracted 


because the window reminds them of an actual need, but are 
pleased to be so reminded. Entering the store, they not only 
are in a buying frame of mind, but psychologically grateful 
for the service the reminder implied. Invariably these men 
purchase not only their garter requirements, but other mer- 
chandise as well. 


In days of keen competition and when business recessions 
lead some folks to attempt the extreme to secure business, the 
time-honored and proven policy of doing the obvious rather 
than the spectacular more than proves its own case. After all, 
it is the little things in life that count the most. The success- 
ful display manager realizes this full well. He artfully applies 
this knowledge in the subtle arrangements of his displays. 
Instead of constantly featuring expensive, high-priced items 
that make many people wish they could afford to go in and 
buy, and actually bring in but few buyers, he presents the 
needed, less expensive items—although they may seem common- 
place—which an important percentage of his public actually 
needs, and, needing them, need just to be reminded to be in- 
duced to buy. 


To my mind, the display manager represents one of the 
great salesmen of the day. Through the effective employment 
of that space behind the plate glass window, he accomplishes 
a trinity of objectives: (1) He builds good will and prestige 
for his store: (2) he maintains the friendly attitude of the 
public which his store has built wp over a period of years; 
(3) he sells merchandise. 


That displaymen are alert to the responsibilities which the 
“new order of things” imposes upon them, there can be no 
doubt. That they will discharge this added responsibility with 
credit, in cooperation with the sales advertising directors of 
their companies, seems certain, if their contribuions to past 
successful efforts bear any relation to the future. This is not 
intended as a forecast or a prophecy—we have ample of both. 
It is rather a statement by the writer outlining the challenge 
of 1931—a vote of faith in the ability of men dignified with the 
practice of the profession of display advertising. 


No Other Medium Can Compete With Display’s Magnetic Pull 


By KENNETH LAIRD 
Adwertising Manager, Western Bottle Mfg. Co., Chicago 


N° other medium competes with window display in its 

magnetic pull on the consumer to “buy now.” , The asso- 
ciation of a competent piece of display with actual merchan- 
dise in the window of a store that offers such merchandise 
for sale exercises a psychological, almost psychic_ influence. 
Between the impression thus created and the actual purchase 
lies the shortest road that advertising ever travels in making 
a complete circuit. 

The one weakness of window display is waste. Too many 
expensive lithographs lie warping in wholesalers’ and re- 
tailers’ basements, never to see the light of day. Too many, 
also, simper unsuccessfully in the windows of dingy stores 


fronting on impoverished streets, where potential sales volume 
can never possibly return enough profit to the manufacturer 
to pay his offset bill. 

Among manufacturers who buy display material, the next 
few years will witness two marked developments : 

1. Constant improvement in window displays; increasing 
skill in the use of art work, coloring, light and motion effects ; 
increasing unit cost of displays. 

2. Greatly increased care in the placement of displays: 
confinement to actual “high-spot” locations and better stores 
and neighborhoods—all this tending to eliminate the waste 
mentioned above. 
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Display Offers Powerful Tie-Up With Radio Broadcasting 


By W. L. MARSHALL 
General Advertising Manager, R. C. A. Victor Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Ww have for many years maintained a special display section, 
in conjunction with a photographic studio, for constant 
research and development of display ideas. We have our own 
staff of artists, displaymen, and even specialists, who devise 
mechanical and electrical displays for show and window use. 
This section is organized to stage a complete radio show or 
design special displays for individual dealers’ use. This, of 
course, is in addition to their regular work of developing ideas 
and displays for our general distribution. Our continued in- 
vestment in this work is the best evidence I can give of the 
importance which we attach to all display activities. 

I think the development of broadcasting as an advertising 
medium should help the point-of-sale display to receive an 
increasing share of the country’s advertising dollar. Manu- 
facturers of convenience or “repeat” products have recognized 
the fact that broadcasting and point-of-sale display alone can 
do a powerful job for them. I do not mean by this to depre- 
cate any form of advertising, but I do mean that, whatever 
media are employed and however few they may be, the display 
most certainly should be among them. 

As an integral part of its varied and extended service to 
dealers, the Victor Radio Division, in Camden, N. J., sends out 
to the trade, once every month, a pamphlet in which is pictured 
and described a timely and effective Victor window. This 
window is devised and set up-by an expert Victor displayman. 
Dealers are in no way obliged to install the window shown in 


the pamphlets. The displays are merely suggested. But the 
trade has found: the service so helpful that it has come to 
depend upon it’ to a very large degree. Each window is set up 
in the photographic studio, where there is a full-size model 
of a shop window, complete with modern lighting equipment. 
The window frame is of wood, and the background of a heavy 
board construction which is soft enough to permit the removal 
of thumb tacks. For obvious reasons, the window is con- 
structed without a plate glass front, 


In each of the windows suggested to the trade Victor’s 
object is to present a display that is unusual and compelling, 
and that combines the twin advantages of easy installation and 
low cost. For the latter reason, crepe paper is generously em- 
ployed in all designs. Standard Victor advertising props and 
easily-lettered placards are also put to use. The average cost 
of each window is about $2.00. The monthly pamphlets, as 
has been said before, contain accurate descriptions of all Victor 
windows. In addition, the dealer is told how to install the 
displays. 


By means of this service, the Victor division has achieved 
a large degree of uniformity, impressiveness and good old- 
fashioned appeal in windows located in widely scattered mer- 
chandising areas. And at no time have Victor dealers been 
asked to expend unusual effort or to outlay large sums of 
money. 
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We Are Completely Sold on the Idea of Display Adveftising 


By A. C. MacMULLAN 


Assistant Advertising Director, Grigsby-Grunow Co., Chicago 


AM sold on the idea of window and store material of the 

right sort. It has been my experience with the Grigsby- 
Grunow Co. and elsewhere that a store window is a very valu- 
able space, worthy of attractive selling displays. 


We have been producing a monthly display which the ma- 
jority of our dealers are using, paying part of the cost, and 
these dealers, as well as our distributors and our own field 
men, report that it is one of the best things that we have done 
so far as help at the point of purchase is concerned. 

While there are many other forms of advertising which are 
necessary for a well-rounded campaign, still I have found that 


display material assists tremendously in presenting the product 
attractively, as well as dressing up the whole window or store, 
and, after all, your other advertising may induce people to go 
to a dealer’s store, but the first impression of that store and its 
merchandise is a very important point. 


When a prospect is impressed; by looking in a window and 
on entering a store, the dealer has just so much less sales 
resistance, and, if he follows it up properly, he does not have 
to sell himself first. He can concentrate on the product itself. 
Summing it all up, we have found that window and store dis- 
plays are well worth our investment in them. 


Dealers Declare Display Is Their Best Advertising Medium 


By J. M. ALLEN 
Manager, Sales Promotion, Bristol-Myers Co., New York City 


EALIZING that dealers consider window displays their 

own best medium of advertising, the greatest contribution 
that national advertisers have made to this medium has been 
the recognition of window displays as an essential factor in 
a complete national advertising program. 

One of the greatest values is that it permits epitomizing 
and concentrating at the point of sale, the various advertising 
campaign elements and copy angles covering the treatment 
of the advertising story in magazines, newspapers and radio. 


The window display that is an integral part of a large 
advertising campaign, embracing millions of advertising im- 
pressions sent out in magazines. newspapers and radio has 
its prospects half sold before they see it. It obviously pro- 
duces many times the results of the display that has to do the 
whole job itself. 

Window Displays of national advertisers’ products, there- 
fore, are a large direct contributing factor to retail dealers’ 
profits. (Continued on page 18) 
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1931 Will See More Emphasis on Selling Ideas in Display 


By MORRIS M. EINSON 
Einson-Freeman Co., New York City 


ye of the logical and orderly development of window dis- 

play advertising, the year 1930 showed an increased appre- 
ciation of the effectiveness of this medium by the national 
advertiser. With more thought being given to the merchan- 
dising and display problems of the retailer, a great improve- 
ment in the quality of display material has resulted. 

National advertisers are seeing the wisdom of dividing their 
appropriations to cover a higher quality display for a selected 
dealer list, rather than promiscuous distribution of a large 
quantity of displays too cheap for the better dealer to use. 
The higher standard of art and merchandising ideas evidenced 
in the displays of 1930 was in a great measure due to the 
assistance the advertising agencies have rendered their clients 


in working out window display problems in cooperation with 
the intelligent, creative type of lithographer. 


The year 1931, in my estimation, will further accentuate the 
emphasis on selling ideas in display. The successful display 
will need, more than ever before, merchandising sense and 
experience in its creation. There will need be a still closer 
tie-up between the advertiser and a source of display ideas 
capable of contributing more than “a press and a price” to 
enable the quality of his displays to be on a par with the finer 
material claiming the windows of a less numerous but infinitely 
more desirable class of retailers, to the benefit of both the 
advertiser and retailer. 





Modern Display Unrivalled as a Compelling Advertising Medium 


By E, F. PAYNE 
Sales Promotion Manager, Forbes Litho. Mfg. Co., Boston 


WINDOW display is a sign in the window that the goods 

are for sale inside. If there were no competing influences, 
a simple printed announcement might be sufficient, but, as there 
are thousands of distractions in the street, the sky and the store, 
it is necessary to produce the unusual, the ingenious and the 
beautiful in signs or displays so that the hurrying passerby will 
be compelled to stop, look and be tempted to purchase. 

We believe that a display must be attractive enough to 
cause the dealer to give his window to it and powerful enough 
to sell his goods so that he will want to keep it on view. This 
calls for clever, original ideas, beautiful pictorials and the 


finest kind of lithography. 

We believe that the most economical, practical and success- 
ful displays are produced by lithography on cardboard, and we 
believe they are improving all the time. Advertisers should 
realize that the store window, with its possibilities of lighting 
effects, its frame and its position, constitutes a strategic posi- 
tion to attract and hold attenion that is positively unequalled 
in the whole field of modern business. 

The wonder is that it is not more fully appreciated by 
those who desire to get the most out of their advertising 
appropriation. 





Windows of Today Show Effects of Artistic Planning 


By C. W. BROWNE 
Manager, Marketing Service, U. S. Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati 


ILL the retail dealer use it? This question should never 

be lost sight of during all the preliminary work of pro- 
ducing display materials, not only for windows, but for| 
counters as well. 


You may—-and should—have the very best advertising 
counsel available; your artists may—and should be the best 
you can hire; your engravers, lithographers and printers should 
be selected with the utmost care. These are all of vital im- 
portance, but their work may all be wasted if the retail dealer 
doesn’t use the display. 

Why are some of the display materials—which are above 
criticism from artistic and merchandising viewpoints— 
neglected, ignored or cast aside by dealers for whose benefit 
they are prepared at great expense and trouble? 

The reasons are varied. Apathy, ignorance, downright laziness, 
egotism, lack of merchandising insight, inadequate facilities 
for proper display, lack of sympathy for the line being adver- 
tised—perhaps because of small margins, competitive condi- 





tions, or marketing policies of the advertiser. These all may 
have a bearing at times. But undoubtedly the greatest single 
obstacle in the way of the effective use of displays is the char- 
acter of the displays themselves. A display may be out of 
keeping with the product or the surroundings it will have in 
the store, as viewed by the dealer himself. Your advertising 
agency, your artists, your printers—all have ideas on this sub- 
ject, and the best ideas come from a knowledge and experience 
of how dealers feel about the matter. 

Displays often prove impractical, in spite of most careful 
preparation. The size and shape of a cut-out or a container, 
for example, may be ill-adapted for display on the dealer’s 
counter or in his window. Design and color may be excellent, 
advertising value splendid, but if the material doesn’t fit the 
dealer’s space—out it goes. 

When a window display is so large that it calls for a show- 
ing to the exclusion of everything else, any manufacturer will 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Display Progress of Past Year Inspires Confidence for the Future 


By HOWARD C. OEHLER 
Director, Special Publicity, Wieboldt Stores, Inc., Chicago 


oe power of display never had to carry as huge a load 

as in 1930, the year just passed. For many stores and 
institut ons this was the only means used for attracting cus- 
tomers to the merchandise offered for sale. Newspaper adver- 
tising and other expensive means of attraction fell by the 
wayside. 

During 1931 the importance of display as a direct means 
of selling should be impressed on the merchant, in a more 
thorough manner than heretofore. Every display manager 
should take a greater pride in his work and the results for 


the store through his efforts; $500.00 spent on equipment to 
make better displays easier will increase the assets of the firm 
where the same amount expended on newspaper advertising 
increases the expense and often results are deplorable. 


Displaymen have a golden opportunity in 1931, for statistics 
are daily proving the true value of display advertising and 
we are increasing our lines to be of greater service to our 
friends in the profession to do our share to he!p make 1931 
the most progressive year for displaymen. 





Research Department Needed for Display Advertising Experiments 


By F. M. RADFORD 


President, The Bon Marché, Seattle, Wash. 


ROM the department store man’s point of view, display 

advertising has made great strides in the last ten years. 
Distribution methods have been improving rapidly and we 
have been able to make advances in almost every department 
of retailing; but I believe we have been able to make more 
improvements in our display advertising than in any other 
department. 


The window trimmer of a decade ago, who kicked when 
he had to put in a window or take it out, who protested 
violently at having to take an article out of the window, and 
whose ability was judged by the number of windows he could 
trim in a day, has given place to the high-grade business 
executive we call “The Display Manager”; a man with a 
strong artistic sense of form and color, and yet with a keen 
merchandise ability, one who understands the value of “dis- 
plays that sell,” a good executive that can choose the right 


men to form his organization and the ability to develop these 
men into first-class displaymen. 

With men of this type in charge of display activities in the 
larger department stores of the country, I fully believe that 
the art of display will be still further improved in the next 
few years and that we will learn to display merchandise in 
manners that will increase its sale to a very marked degree. 

One thing that would help very materially to improve 
displays would be a research department for experimenting 
with new ideas and methods. That’ of course, would be an 
expensive thing, although arrangements might be made with 
one of the more progressive universities to do the work and 
share the cost with the merchant. 

The next best thing is the progressive trade journal, such 
as the DISPLAY WORLD, that digs up all the latest de-: 
velopments and publishes them for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers. 


Display Offers Remarkable Opportunity for Dramatized Selling 


By L. LIBERMAN 


Merchandise Manager, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 


N recent years, retail display activities have taken unto 

themselves a new dignity. They can no longer be con- 
sidered as a mere showing of merchandise or as a medium ot 
artistic self-expression. They are obliged to do a real selling 
job. This has become increasingly evident and is without 
doubt the motivating influence of the future. 

Through strategic planning and skillful execution, display 
offers opportunity for dramatized selling that frequently ex- 
ploits a store’s activities more effectively than any other 


medium. 

Indeed, many of the very best retailers in the country 
attribute a large measure of their general customer accept- 
ance to their display activities and in every well-managed 
store we invariably find an underlying sales message. Fre- 
quently such messages are exceedingly subtle but their influ- 
ence is all the more potent for that reason. 

And so we repeat that we must view display operations 
with due respect in this new era. 
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Windows Prove Worth to Retailing During Business Depression 


By NEIL PETREE 


Vice-President, James McCreery & Co., New York City 


_— year 1930 was a difficult year for most merchants. 

Falling sales volume, dropping commodity prices, lower 
average sales, and increased expenses in some phases of the 
business such as publicity, will cause many net profit state- 
ments to look bad comparatively. 


Some stores have had good fortune during the past year 
in that both their sales volume and net profits have increased. 
In most of these cases, there have been peculiar conditions 
that have made such a showing possible in a year of depres- 
sion. James McCreery & Co. have progressed steadily in 
sales volume, increasing over 1929 in ten out of the twelve 
months, and has also shown a substantial increase in net 
profits earned. A more aggressive sales promotion policy, 
accompanied by a saving in expenses, has made this possible. 
This increase is compared to 1929 when the sales had de- 
creased compared to 1928. 


The display windows contributed a real and definite part 
to this program. Probably no windows in the country are 
more valuable than McCreery’s Thirty-fourth Street windows, 
and the new windows in the Fifth Avenue entrance are also 
important. 


These windows had been trimmed “over the heads” of the 
average McCreery customer. No prices had been used in 
the windows for a number of years, and in many cases, a 
single garment or at least a very light trim had featured the 
displays. 

Under the direction of V. Barrett, display manager, the 
trims were made more impressive. Dignified price cards 
were used. The windows were made more stocky while at 
the same time attractive, original, and appealing. Special 
departmental events were backed up with one to as many as 
six windows, and the increased pulling power was at once 
evident. 

This was accomplished without, in the least, destroying 
the reputation for having good window displays. In fact, 
McCreery’s has had more pleasing comments regarding the 
windows this past year than ever before. This all proves that 
it was very easy for stores to “high hat” their customers, and 
with a sincere desire to accomplish something artistic, to go 
to extremes. McCreery’s has brought its windows “back to 
normal,” back to the people who pass by them, and by ag- 
gressively merchandising them, has produced results. 





Display-The Adornment of the Body of Retail Selling 


By D. C. KELLER 
President, Dow Drug Co., Cincinnati, O. 


VERY window display should have a definite purpose— 

publicity. The purpose’ of publicity is the creation of 
business, and whatever tends to that end, be it newspaper 
advertising, window display, good salesmanship or any other 
form of approach may profitably, be resorted to. 

Window display is either a very direct or a remote appeal. 
It indicates what is to be found within a place of business, 
or may be meant only to arrest attention for the moment, 
without bringing direct financial return. 

Though the latter may and does have its purpose, the 
drawing power of the former, possessing and carrying with 
it a direct appeal to one’s desire to possess the article or 


thing displayed, has a pulling power not included in the mere 
attention arrester of the former. 


In other words, the flash window ordinarily arouses 
curiosity only, while the other asks business of the one who 
views goods sold within and the viewer is guided by the 
emotional desire to have the thing shown. 


It is quite certain that each of the forms of window 
dressing has its particular use, but, as a general proposition 
it may be stated thus: Display is financially justifiable only, 
when the reaction pulls people into the place of merchandis- 
ing, with a minimum of resistance. 





Windows Offer Publicity Which Creates Increased Business 


By BOLTON ARMSTRONG 
President, Mabley & Carew Co., Cincinnati, O. 


|” eaeenchedtrbaan display is the adornment of the body of 
retail selling. This adornment may be shabby, out of 
style and in poor taste, or, without being over expensive, it 
may be attractive and compelling. Display of merchandise is 
not always proper display, and too frequently it is ineffectual 
because it is not adornment. Sometimes this is because im- 
proper merchandise is displayed, but usually it is because 
merchandise is displayed in an improper manner. Such 
display is not adornment. It actually becomes disfigurement. 


The mission of DISPLAY WORLD, I believe, is to teach 





retailers to make merchandise displays which are adornment, 
thus to make more attractive the body of retail selling and 
‘o promote retail transactions. 

The effort of manufacturers today is to make more attrac- 
tive to the eye merchandise which is already useful and serv- 
iceable. But retailers fail to take advantage of this fact and 
fail to capitalize by proper display, the manufacturer’s effort. 
It is to overcome these failures that DISPLAY WORLD, 
manufacturers of display equipment and other agencies are 
putting forth their efforts. 
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Full Cooperation With Manufacturer Pays Big Dividends 


By R. V. WAYNE 


President and Manager, Wayne Services, Detroit 


} en Wayne Services—Detroit Window Display Service, 

covering the entire state of Michigan; Toledo Window 
Display Service and Wayne Window Display Service, at Cleve- 
land, covering the entire northern portion of Ohio—have en- 
joyed_a very good business for the year 1930, and, as we look 
back over the entire year, we are very satisfied that much has 
been accomplished. 


We now have 186 manufacturers on our list, some of whom 
used window displays for the first time last year, and who have 
promised us business for the year 1931. Most of these manu- 
facturers have accepted the services of our Cleveland offices, 
the Wayne Window Display Service, a fact of which we are 
proud to boast, for it is very gratifying to know that on the 
strength of the service we have rendered through our Detroit 
and Toledo offices we are able to conquer new fields. 


Our free service, the Wayne Clock System, has proven very 
satisfactory. This is worked in cooperation with the manu- 
facturer, jobber and dealer. The jobber is notified of each 
campaign before installations are started, and immediately 
checks up on his stock. Each day he is furnished with a list 
of displays installed on the previous day, and solicits an order 
on the strength of the display. This gives a very complete 
check-up on both the display and the merchandise on hand, and 
does increase business for the manufacturer, jobber and dealer. 


In the past year we have tried a photographic check-up 
system. We have found that this system works out very well 
on the highway, but it is unsatisfactory for work done in key 
cities. It does not give a proper check of the displays; we 
cannot check for correct addresses, proper colors of crepe 


paper, whether proper amount of dummies and small material 
was used; reflections from traffic, etc., make it impossible to 
tell whether or not framework was put up, tubes on curtains 
and other small details were caried out, whether new paper was 
put up or old used over again. Our men have noticed these 
things, and, as could be expected when dealing with the human 
element, have taken advantage of them. We have returned to 
our old method of personally checking all displays in key 
cities and making a general survey in the towns on the high- 
way at least once a month. This personal checking system and 
contact with the various dealers is really worth while, and in 
this way we are able to check every little detail of the display, 
and know that there is a display installed for each receipt 
turned in by our service men, and that it is properly installed. 
If the display lacks a few details, our checker, an expert 
trimmer, fixes same so that it is perfect. It the display is 
beyond repair, it is put on record, and at the end of the cam- 
paign the manufacturer is furnished with extra displays, which 
we salvage and reinstall to take care of any unsatisfactory 
work. The displays are checked after they have been installed 
for one week, thereby guaranteeing a week’s showing, but, in 
most cases, the display remains in the window for two or three 
weeks, or until our trimmer again calls to make the change. 
We find that this system of checking is the most satisfactory, 
and protects the manufacturer to the fullest extent. 

Our aim has been to give the manufacturer the full value 
of his money and to cooperate with him in every way possible, 
and this is responsible for the volume of business we are now 
handling. Our prospects for 1931 are very bright, and we are 
anticipating the largest and best year we have ever had. 





Display Advertising—A Revelation in Low Cost Circulation 


3y WALTER VOSLER 


Manager, Cincinnati Display Service, Cincinnati 


HERE has been some question as to the importance of the 
local installation service in the national scheme of window 

display advertising. The more thought one gives to this sub- 
ject, the more is one convinced that it is only through the 
proper organization and cooperation of local window display 
installation services that the advertiser can ever accept window 
displays as a recognized advertising medium. 

In other words, window displays can hardiy be considered 
a representative advertising medium until the installation ser- 
vice establishes certain fixed standards and then provides a 
market for its purchase. The national advertiser can then, with 
confidence, make the necessary appropriation for the installa- 
tion of his window displays and know that he will receive 
sales-producing displays installed in the windows of his active 
retailers, each display similar in appearance and up to a high 
standard. 

In other words, the only “if” about the whole success of his 
window display advertising campaign will depend upon the 
quality of the display material furnished for the installations. 
We can conclude, then, that if the national advertiser can fur- 
nish the right kind of display material, properly designed and 


with effective sales appeal, all risk as to the success of his 
window display advertising will have been eliminated. 

Now let us see what is the situation in the window display 
installation business today. If I can correctly judge from my 
own business and from other display services which I have 
personally studied, I can truly say that the stage of organiza- 
tion and development has been reached where the advertiser 
receives in every case just what he pays for, and in many cases 
more. Installation services, in their eagerness to render their 
best possible service often render more useful service to the 
advertiser along marketing lines, because of their close rela- 
tionship with the dealers whom they serve. Because of their 
many favors and their weekly contact, they enjoy an entree to 
the dealer’s store that the advertiser’s salesman may never hope 
to enjoy. 

In the matter of betterment of the individual installation 
service, a large number now occupy better located offices and 
warerooms, where cooperation with the advertiser’s salesman 
can be carried on. Systems of bookkeeping and dealers’ records 
have been installed. Route records of the better dealers are 

(Continued on page 16) 
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The Display Window’s Contribution to Modern Civilization 


By WM. H. SCHARNINGHAUSEN 
Display Manager, The Bon Marché, Seattle 


I WAS reading an article the other day about the museum 
of science and industry planned for the 1933 World’s Fair 
in Chicago. Here will be exhibits showing what machines 
mean in our lives. The article states: “The typewriter will 
be displayed not only as a substitute for the pen but as a 
machine that put women into countless offices, where they 
were #carcely known before.” 

The Otis elevator will be shown not merely as a means 
of doing away with stairs, but as the creator of the skyscraper 
and with it the cluster of many storied hives which is Wall 
Street or Chicago’s Loop. 

After reading this the question came to me. What part 
have show windows played in modern civilization? And what 
of the future? I thought of the beautiful apparel women and 
men are wearing. Why did they buy it? Because they saw 
it first in the show window and soon they wanted it. I thought 
of the cotton, the silk and wool industries with their hundreds 
of factories and thousands of workers. What created the 


demand that built these industries? The show windows! I 
thought of millions of beautifully furnished homes and of 
great industries to supply their need. What inspired people 
to create more beautiful homes? The show window. 


The typewriter, the elevator, the printing press, the radio 
are great inventions. Show windows also deserve a place 
among inventions that have made our nation great. Window 
displays are a great force educatnig the public to dress bet- 
ter, to live in better homes, to seek higher standards of living. 


The show window has created new wants, stimulated busi- 
ness and built large industries. Its biggest task in 1931 is to 
bring back prosperity. The outstanding need of the country 
is more business. Financial experts are telling the public to 
buy now. It is the business of the show window to make the 
public buy now. 


Let’s put our shoulders to the wheel and do our part to 
bring back prosperity. 





Cooperation and Coordination of Effort Important in Display 


By CARL V. HAECKER 
Display and Equipment Manager, Retail Stores, Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 


§ Gen display profession in so far as display was considered 
from an artistic angle for art’s sake only is a thing of the 
past. The displayman of today must be sales-minded and 
must constantly keep in mind the fact that unless windows 
actually sell merchandise, generally speaking, there is no 
necessity of a display window or a display manager. There 
are some exceptions to this rule, of course, for some windows 
of certain institutions are selling the policy on the reputation 
of the institution; but, I am speaking of the windows in the 
general retail department and chain stores. 

The display, as I have often repeated, must do three things : 
First, it must attract attention; second, it must arouse desire; 
third, it must stimulate action. 

Unless the merchandise in the window is so presented 
that it will look like it is worth the money asked for it or 
more, there is no reason for the passerby to stop and spend 
his money for the merchandise. 

The display manager of today must cooperate and coordi- 
nate his efforts very definitely with the advertising manager 
and merchandise manager so that the concentrated effort will 
increase business for the store and will help to make a profit 


for that organization. Only by cooperation and coorditation 
of effort will the store be successful and only in proportion 
to the store manager’s success will the displayman be suc- 
cessful. 

I am inclined to believe that window set-ups along unit 
display lines are the ones which are most productive for they 
are the easiest for the passerby to visualize and, mainly, the 
customer is the one in whom we are the most interested. 
Window displays today must be set up so that the motorist 
driving past the windows is attracted to the displays as much, 
or even more so, than the actual pedestrian for in this day 
and age the men and women traveling in automobiles by 
windows are the majority. 

Briefly summarizing my views I would like to repeat again 
that the displayman of today who is striving for success will 
coordinate his efforts, will cooperate with all. departments, 
will install display that will attract both the motorist and 
the pedestrian, will install simple unit displays for easy 
visualization, will tie up the interior displays and merchan- 
dise arrangement, and will keep uppermost in his mind the 
fact that the displays both in the windows and in the interior 
must be so presented to actually sell merchandise. 





A New School of Displaymen Answer Selling Problems 
By M. F, HERSHEY 


Stewart Dry Goods Co., Louisville, Ky. 


N all but a few stores a few years ago, the displayman was 
regarded as a mere window trimmer. He did not delve 
deeply into theory; he did not know fashions; he took what 
was given him and posed it—draped it in a pretty manner— 
and said, “Yessir, thank you.” 
But today we have a new school of displaymen and display 


managers. These men are display promotion experts. They 
are answering the questions and solving the problems of many 
progressive stores. They know how to increase sales, pro- 
mote fashions, and make the store a civic institution. Store 
owners should study this evolution because display, inside and 
out, is of vital concern to every big league merchant. 
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It’s Place in Advertising Displays 


By CHARLES J. HAUK, JR. 


W. F. Powers Co.., 


HE attention value of any display is dependent 
on one or a combination of three fundamental 
properties—motion, light and color. The 
introduction of motion or light increases the 

cost of a display to such an extent that these are not 
used as commonly as color. ‘The property usually util- 
ized most fully to assure attention value is color. Occa- 





lor ey ery occasion 


Features emphasized in color 


in the original displays stand out in the above photos. 


New York City 


sionally color is used to create the illusion of motion or 
light, but we are not concerned here with the substuti- 
tion of color for either light or motion, but rather with 
this property itself. 

Arthur S. Allen, of New York, who has created 
new packages for Lever Brothers (Lifebuoy Health 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Display Advertising—A Revelation 


(Continued from page 12) 
on hand for the advertisers’ salesmen. In the matter of inspec- 
tion after the windows have. been installed, a number of ser- 
vices have provided the photo check-up method, which has 
many benefits, and then, again, others use the personal check- 
up system, which, in my opinion, is even better than the photo- 
graphic system. 
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In conclusion, I would say that many advertisers in the 
years of prosperity failed to realize the importance of this 
new advertising medium, which has far greater merit than 
others being used, and, therefore, had been entirely neglected. 
In these days of more stringent economical conditions, adver- 
tisers will squeeze the most out of their advertising dollars, 
and when they do this they will see the real picture of window 
display advertising, a revelation in low-cost circulation with 
sales potentiality undreamed of before. 


” 





Continuity in Display Essential 


in Any Advertising Program 


By H. R. KRITZ 
Western Display Service, St. Louis 


HERE was once a Chinaman who, upon hearing how com- 

fortably the people on the other side of the world slept 
on feathers, decided to try the same procedure. He caught a 
duck, plucked a few feathers, put them on the ground and 
slept on them, only to find the ground as hard as ever. 

Some advertisers are that way. They send out or have 
installed one or two window displays during the year, in some 
cases, to a very limited list of dealers, and they expect to get 
the same results as an advertiser who has been using window 
display advertising continuously throughout the year, and in 
some cases for many years. 

Intelligent persistence is the secret of building successful 
business. It is the steady pounding of the trip-hammer that 
drives the pile, and the ever drop, drop of water that wears 


the rock smooth. Sometimes a single campaign of window 
display advertising on a product will bring appreciably increased 
business, but a series of window displays with good selling copy 
will keep that business coming month after month and bring 
profit on advertising. 

Experience in our business has proven that our clients who 
use window display advertising practically throughout the year 
not only increase their sales bountifully, but increase coopera- 
tion and good will among the dealers—their sales agents. 

We have tried to bring this point very forcefully to the 
advertisers—that continuity in window display advertising is 
just as essential as in any other form. We have quite a num- 
ber of advertisers who have followed our recommendation and 
have found that it has paid them to do so. 





Analytical Consideration of Client’s Problems Is Necessary 


By HARVE FERRILL 
General Manager, Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Chicago 


T is the writer’s sincere belief that too many of the men 

functioning as display service heads are devoting too much 
energy and time fighting service rates and working out systems 
which they hope will obviate the necessity for supervision. It 
is a deplorable fact that most service managers give no assist- 
ance in planning a window advertising campaign or in furnish- 
ing worth-while data so that the advertiser may intelligently 
decide the matter for himself. All other advertising media 
can and do give the national advertiser innumerable details to 
assist in the decision as to the scope of the campaign to be used. 
In short, few installation service managers have any real know- 


ledge of what they and their advertisers can do in their par- 
ticular sphere through our medium. 

After all, selling as many installations as the troffic will 
bear is not always good business. Analytical consideration of 
the client’s merchandising and advertising problem before 
making recommendations will do much to increase good will 
for this type of advertising service. As an instance, using five 
hundred retail outlets because there are that many available at 
$1.75 service rate may not be nearly so satisfactory for either 
service or client as one hundred installations at a five dollar 
service rate. Application is as important as practice in deter- 
mining and executing a window display advertising campaign. 





“Playing Against Par” in the Game of Display Advertising 


By EDW. J. STEFAN 
General Manager, Stefan Display Service, Milwaukee 


 platated JONES, probably the best golfer the world has 

ever known, recently confided to a friend that he no 
longer plays against his competitors in a match but always 
against par—the golf term for perfection. 

That policy, gives Bobby two advantages—the highest 
standard to aim at, and freedom from worry about what his 
competitors are doing. 

“Playing against par,” not against your competitors, is 
just as wise in business as it is in golf—and for the same 


reason. 

The managers of a display service that strives for perfec- 
tion will be too busy studying their job to pay attention to 
others who may covet their place—except, of course, to make 
their methods a part of their own study. They will keep so 
much in advance that there is little danger of their being 


overtaken. Moreover, they can more easily stay out in front 
because they can steady their eyes on the road ahead. They 
do not have to be looking back over their shoulders. 

Stefan Display Service was founded on the idea of ren- 
dering service of exceptional thoroughness to advertisers 
and dealers, With this thought forever in mind, we try hard 
to surpass former standards, to excel; to prove that we can 
do a thing better, quicker, easier than anybody else ever did— 
this has helped build the Stefan Display Service to a position 
whereby we have gained national prominence in the window 
advertising field. 

This reputation, naturally invites a spirit of do and do 
better, it is not only interesting but actually a matter of more 
future dollars and cents, more future comfort and convenience 

(Continued on page 73) 
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A Catechism for National Advertisers 


-@ YOUR SALES CHART IN DETROIT 
Will 1t be good or bad? 


@ YOUR CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE 
Will it stack up right? 


@ YOUR ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
Will it boost sales? 


@ YOUR WINDOW INSTALLATIONS 
Will they finish the job? 





An Installation Campaign Executed by These 
Established Display Services 


REMOVES ALL DOUBT 


Complete Coverage—Personal Inspection— 
Uniform Installations—High Spot Locations 


—Display Satisfaction in Every Way. 
1931 Campaigns Now Being Booked. 


WAYNE SERVICES 


DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 


R. V. WAYNE, Manager 
436-8 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 


TOLEDO WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE WAYNE WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
332 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio 1018 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Display Carries a Convincing Message to Mr. and Mrs. Consumer 


By W. D. CANADAY 
Advertising Manager, Lehn & Fink, New York City 


COMPREHENSIVE survey among retail druggists was 

concluded several months ago by Lehn & Fink, Inc., in an 
effort to determine just which type of window display was 
most in line with the progressive druggist’s ideas. As a result, 
there has been prepared a display which for the first time ties 
up with the company’s three products. 


Our conversations with some of the most progressive drug- 
gists in the country convinced us that a distinct change has 
taken place in the druggist’s display ideas. Heretofore a win- 
dow display was considered useful and even necessary, but for 
many years no effort was made to make each window return a 
distinct dollars and cents profit to the store. 


Tfiat has all changed. The modern druggist realizes full 
well that each window must bring him a profit. He has found 
that he cannot limit his display to one product. It isn’t profit- 
able for him to do so. The volume of business thus induced 
does not yield him enough new business on that product to 
make it worth his while to feature that single item or product 
in his window. 

Our survey disclosed conclusively that the window display 
of the future, so far as the drug store is concerned, must fea- 
ture more than one product. Moreover, druggists informed us 
that the truly effective display should feature two or more 
products that were closely related and upon which “companion” 
sales might be made. 

Consequently, we took this to heart when we prepared our 
new window display material. After considering this problem 


from various angles, officials of Lehn & Fink, Inc., determined 
to embark upon’a new display policy. They concluded that it 
was the part ‘of business wisdom to turn out a display which 
would help the drug store make its windows pay a distinct 
profit. As a result, they plan to use next year a new three- 
product display, featuring individually “Lysol” Disinfectant, 
Hind’s Honey and Almond Cream and Pebeco Tooth Paste, 
which is acompanied by dummy packages of the merchandise 
and attractive counter display pieces. 

Each item receives approximately the same amount of dis- 
play, and the whole is well merged and presents a harmonious 
effect. In displaying these three items in this way, Lehn & 
Fink, Inc., feature the three high lights of each product, the 
theme upon which their 1931 advertising campaign will be 
based in each case. Thus, in the “Lysol” part of the display 
attention is given to the fact that lysol is effective wherever 
there is a germ-killing job to do. Pebeco is featured as the 
ideal dentifrice for those persons who seek a cool, refreshed 
mouth. The “Iced Dentifrice” appeal is carried out effectively 
here with an ice-berg treatment of the display panel. Hind’s 
follows in this display, its copy appeal for next year, and urges 
the reader to employ Hind’s Honey and Almond Cream to keep 
the hands looking lovely. 

Thus Lehn & Fink succeed not only in making a single 
display convey the message of its three products, but it also 
furnishes the druggist with the type of display he wants, one 
which assures him that his windows will return him a definite 
dollars and cents profit. 





Stewart-Warner’s Method of Getting the Utmost from Its Displays 


By A. B. DICUS 
Advertising Department, Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago 


N considering window displays of suitable types for our 

radio dealers, we require each individual display to conform 
to certain requirements which, in our experience, have been 
found necessary to the successful working of our display 
program. The distribution of such material, its probable 
installation in various types and sizes of windows, and the 
physical appearance of each unit all are considered. Another 
factor of importance is the methods we take to get the display 
used, once it reaches the dealer’s store. 


Under our display plan, the wholesale distributor becomes 
the key unit in the distribution of display material. From 
him we receive regular printed forms, filled-in with the names 
of dealers to whom the displays are to be shipped. The dealers 
are classified by him according to the former’s requirements 
for display. Not all dealers have sufficient window space to 
use our full displays—therefore, the distributor recommends 
only partial displays in such case, with obvious saving of 
waste. Through the distributor, we also arrange with local 
display installation services to install our displays in windows 
of the better stores. However all displays for a given terri- 
tory are not sent to the distributor for trans-shipment to the 
dealer. In each case, subscribing dealers receive the current 
display direct, and a few extra displays sent to the distribu- 
tor’s office to provide against possible added requirements 
among his dealers. Thus, we are assured -that the displays 
will be distributed uniformly and that they will not be delayed 
by remaining in the distributor’s store room awaiting ship- 
ment. This plan also relieves the distributor of extra detail. 


Displays are issued in regular series at pre-determined 


intervals, rather than in shipments containing several displays 
for future use. This assures fresh, clean displays at the time 
each unit is used. 

We require dealers to subscribe for the service on a con- 
tract basis covering the time the series is to run. A small 
charge is made for this which the dealer pays. Charging a 
small sum for the service cuts down the quantity of displays 
issued, but we know that if a dealer really wants the service 
and intends to use’ it he will not object to this charge— 
actually, his payment for the service is one of the best guar- 
antees we have that the displays will be used by the dealer. 
Much of the proven waste of gratis displays is thus eliminated. 


Stewart-Warner Radio window displays may be individual- 
ized by the dealer when he receives them. We attempt to 
incorporate the selling idea in each unit by providing special 
price cards, so designed that the dealer may easily simulate 
a regular card writer’s lettering and fill in the price and down 
payment of any Stewart-Warner he chooses to display. Addi- 
tional cards also are furnished with most of the. displays that 
direct attention to the dealer’s repair service, free tube testing 
service, etc., thus making the units entirely unselfish from 
our viewpoint. 


Color, design, size. quality and human interest each enter 
into the physical construction of our display units according 
to seasonal needs. -But the dominant idea above all is to 
analyze the dealer and his problem—then build displays to 
solve his problem and he will welcome the displays helps 
that you give him. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Coca-Cola Co. Uses 90,000 Advertising Displays Each Year 


By J. O. PEARSON 
Advertising Manager, Coca Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


, eww Coca-Cola Company is a strong believer in the use of 

dealer helps as an advertising medium, especially window 
displays. Careful surveys have proven that window displays, 
or point-of-purchase advertising, get more immediate results 
than perhaps any other widely used medium. 

During the past two or three years, the Coca-Cola Co. has 
purchased approximately 90,000 window displays per year. 
This quantity consists of three designs of 30,000 each. 

A new display is offered to the dealers every four months. 
Over 60 per cent of these displays are installed by window 
installation bureaus, thereby enabling us to secure the benefit 
of a mass effect by having a large number installed in one 
city at the same time. The remainder are carried direct to 
the dealers’ stores by our own service men. 

A’ good window display should accomplish three things: It 
must attract attention, sell the product, and please the dealer. 
We endeavor to purchase displays that fulfill all of these 
requirements. 

Before our displays are actually purchased, an actual test 


is made of what we consider the best suggestions submitted 
to us by the various lithographers. A test of this kind was 
recently made when our 1931 displays were selected. 

Ten of the best displays submitted to us were placed in 
dealers’ windows over a period of two days. The locations 
were selected very carefully and the displays were changed 
every two hours, so that each display was placed in each 

The test was conducted by twenty college men carefully 
selected for this purpose, each one with a circulation clock. 
One man clocked the number of people who passed the dis- 
play and the other clocked the number of people who actually 
noticed the display. In this way, we determined which dis- 
plays were the more attention-compelling. 

Our past experience leads us to believe that in the future, 
window displays will be improved by putting more human 
interest in the display itself and including action wherever 
possible. The trend now is also to increase the number of 
displays used and change the designs more often, thereby 
decorating the dealers’ windows more times during the year. 





Display Sells Odo-Ro-No and Cutex and Other Toilet Articles 


By P. W. MARSHBURN 


Vice-President, Northam Warren Corporation, New York City 


YI7E always have felt that display in its various forms is 

second only in importance to press advertising and par- 
ticularly in recent years when competition for the attention 
of the consumer is keener than ever, the force of even an 
outstanding national advertising campaign is not sufficient 
to meet the requirements. Attractive display material, both 
on the counter and in the window, is an economy in converting 


into sales the interest aroused by press advertising. 

Particularly in selling popular priced merchandise, I be- 
lieve small units designed for counter display have a better 
chance of being kept continually in sight. Such displays do 
not require a large investment in counter space on the part 
of the retailer and serve as a perpetual reminder both to 
the dealer and to the public. 





Rollins Hosiery Mills Places Stress on Window Display 


By A. W. LITTLE 
Advertising Manager, Rollins Hosiery Mills, Inc., Des Moines, Ia. 


INDOW display in my opinion should be one of the kev 

items on the advertising program or schedule of every 
retail store, whether it be the fashionable shop on the avenue. 
the metropolitan department store, the general store in the 
medium size city or town or even the smallest village store. 

Window display is active advertising. With the biggest 
percentage of store overhead being charged to the window 
display section and those departments at the front of the store 
adjacent to the windows, it is all the more necessary that 
displays intended to attract passers-by should be given un- 
usual thought in their composition, and unusual care in their 
development. 

Hosiery, being one of the fastest turning and most profit- 
able items in retail merchandising today, is usually and right- 
fully so, accorded a prominent space at the immediate front 
of the store where every person entering must pass counter 
displays of the season’s newest shades and styles, so that 
sales are made through visual suggestion as well as by actual 
word of mouth selling of sales people. But in order to attract 
passers-by to cross the threshold of the store carrying their 
many trade dollars with them, it is imperative that the retail 
merchant create an attractive invitation through pleasing 
window displays. 

The Rollins Hosiery Mills places a great deal of stress 
upon this feature of hosiery advertising, and in our monthly 
house organ, “Rollins News,’ we feature always two sug- 
gested windows which are very timely in their arrangement 
and appeal. We supply lithographed posters in color, attrac- 
tive metal and glass signs, electric signs and various types of 
forms for merchants use in making these hosiery displays. 


We find that hundreds of our good customer friends copy 
these suggested windows that we have specially drawn for 
us from suggestions made by prominent window displaymen. 
Wherever these suggestions are carried out consistently, to- 
gether with our advertising follow-ups and recommendations 
for the merchants, we find those retailers enjoying a very 
profitable hosiery volume. 

The Rollins Hosiery Mills constantly tell retail merchants 
that the windows are the “eyes of the store,” and as displays 
are attractively made, so will customers be attracted to the 
store, and the small expense of time and money for the pur- 
pose of creating a favorable impression on customers and 
prospects will be fully repaid in additional business attracted 
to the store. 

Investigations have been made by merchandising authori- 
ties which show what percentage of the average store’s cus- 
tomers are buying in one department, how many are buying 
in two departments, three departments and so on. If a mer- 
chant could make this analysis of his own store, he would 
immediately see the vast potential of sales volume that is 
available to him, were he to strive to secure additional 
volume from those customers who are already trading with 
him. If this story could be brought to the attention of every 
retail merchant, we are positive that he would see to it that 
his window displays carry the strongest sales appeal possible, 
and that they would be made so inviting that people would 
be attracted to his store, and by following this up with store 
service of an unusually high caliber he would be able to retain 
much of this patronage over a period of years with a cor- 
responding increase in profit to him. ‘ 
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Windows Are Unpaid Salesmen 


By ABBOTT KIMBALL 
Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, Inc., New York City 


cae windows are really unpaid salesmen—but just be- 
cause they are not paid a salary is no reason for not 
paying them any attention. 

Windows are often the first contact between the store and 
the customer—the customer's first impression of the business. 
If the windows are good salesmen they can turn the casual 
passer-by into a potential customer. 

Because the business man is often too close to his mer- 
chandise to see it from the proper perspective of display value 
it is necessary to call in the design engineer to act as con- 
sultant on problems of display—whether they be the creation 
of an individual window, the styling of a package, or the de- 
signing of a label. 

A copy of the booklet, “The Design Engineer, a New Man 
Needed in Modern Business,” can be obtained by writing to 
Lyddon, Hanford and Kimball, 110 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 





Display Tells Consumer “Where” 
He Should Buy 


By NORMAN LEWIS 


Vice-President, Chappelow Advertising Co., 
St. Lous, Mo. 


Mé>*: JONES turns the pages of her magazine or news- 

paper. She reads about an appetizing canned meat. Or 
she talks with a friend about a delicious new dessert. She 
determines to try it. 

But Mrs. Jones has a household to look after. Countless 
little duties to perform. She may forget all about that adver- 
tised article. 

On her next trip to the corner grocery she meets the new 
dessert face to face. There it is, in the form of an attractive 
window display. There is the package in all its attractive 
colors. There is an illustration of the dessert as served, in all 
its palate-teasing lure. 

Does Mrs. Jones Buy? She does. Because the manufac- 
turer’s advertising in general media such as magazines, news- 
papers, posters, radio, etc., has told her and “sold her” what 
to buy. And the attractive window display right at the point 
of purchase has told her where to buy it. Thus, window dis- 
play advertising is the connecting link between consumer desire 
and dealer sales. 


No One Doubts Value of Display 
By JAMES HURLEY NASH 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne, Inc., 
New York City 


YS hla four years of display work in Cincinnati I came to 
New York City twenty years ago, and I am still working 
on displays. 

Today I am gratified to be able to say that Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn acknowledge window dispyays as an im- 
portant medium. 

Having seen displays from all angles, I feel that I am in a 
position to say that advertising agencies can aid materially to 
the advancement of display material and efficient distribution. 
The development and improvement of installation services 
enables me to present window displays to our clients as a 
national advertising medium. 

No one doubts the value of window displays any more, but 
we must prove efficient use of material and then we can intes- 
est advertisers and creative minds. 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Service Counts! 








THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, U. S. A., Oct. 31, 1930. 


Stefan Display Service, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


DEAR MR. STEFAN: 


I want to take this opportunity to thank you for 
the splendid manner in which you conducted our 
Ribbon Dental Cream installations in Milwaukee 
and throughout the state on our recent campaign. 


The thorough manner in which you presented 
your results with photographs, signatures, and 
the speed with which this work was done, proved 
to the writer that you have a smooth working 
organization. 


You can rest assured that you will handle all 
of our future campaigns as long as the writer is 
in charge of this district. 


Wishing you continued success, I remain 


Yours very truly, 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, 
J. G. DILLON, 
J. G. Dillon District Manager. 
FP Toilet Article Dept. 








This Letter Reflects the 


Sentiments of Many Clients 


May: we have the opportunity of serving 


you in like fashion in the active Mil- 


waukee market. 


Best wishes for a happy and 
prosperous 1931 to our clients, 
friends and readers of 


DISPLAY WORLD. 
‘* 


STEFAN DISPLAY SERVICE 
1920 W. Vliet St. 

















Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Hickok Plans Selling Displays Six Months in Advance 


By H. W. SCHULZE 
Advertising Manager, Hickok Mfg. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


INDOW display is one of the most important phases of 

our entire advertising program. Each season we have 
made it a point to provide our dealers with new and attractive 
window and counter display material—window cards, fash- 
ioned in such a manner that they have appeal both to the 
displayman to the point of wanting to use them and with 
appeal to the shopper. Preparing this material does not 
permit of haphazard methods. Considerable thought, experi- 
menting, and in a great many cases, testing, is done before 
display pieces are finally adopted. This simply means that 
instead of getting all of this material together a month or 
two ahead of seasons the work actually starts five or six 
months in advance. 

Each year our dealers are furnished a large poster for 
window display. These are usually colorful, and services of 
leading artists are employed in the production of the original. 
That these displays have long life is evidenced by their con- 
tinued use. Frequently they remain as wall decorations in a 
store, finding their way back into the windows occasionally 
many months after they were distributed. 

Such a reward is indeed encouragement to those of us 
responsible for the production of this material. Knowing 
the valuation placed upon these posters by the majority of 
our dealers stimulates our efforts towards securing the un- 


usual in this type of display. Invariably several ideas, sub- 
mitted in thesrough, are considered over a long period before 
one is finally adopted so that the final selection embodies all 
the necessary points to make it a display that will prove 
attractive to the dealer from every angle. 

Our smaller types of window cards, new with each season, 
also come in for their full share of consideration before final 
adoption. We feel that in spending our good money for these 
displays it is better to go about it painstakingly and offer our 
dealers something that is really good and that they will 
actually use than it is to go about it half-heartedly and send 
out something that’s just ordinary and headed straight for 
the paper baler. 

Permanent wood display fixtures too, are a subject of 
much debate before they are given the stamp of approval. 
They must in every way measure up to the standard of what 
sales units should be. Like other forms of Hickok display 
material these fixtures are selected from several designs and 
the final adoptions must incorporate what past experience 
proves should be built into them. 

While display material that will meet with 100 per cent 
use has not yet been produced, the widespread use given to 
Hickok displays we feel justifies all the pains, time and 
effort we put into them. 





Window Advertising An Important Factor in Sale of Oranges 


3y W. B. GEISSINGER 


Advertising Manager, California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Los Angeles 


PO the past sixteen years the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange has been an exponent of directly contacting 
retailers who handle Sunkist oranges, lemons and grapefruit, 
and personally informing them through our dealer service 
representatives of proper merchandising and display practices, 
which years of careful observation have proved to be the 
most effective in increasing the retailer’s sales volume of 
these fruits. 

Among fresh fruit and vegetable distributors in this 
country, Sunkist was the first to inaugurate a merchandising 
display service for the individual dealer and at the present 
time is the largest fresh fruit distributor in this field. Begin- 
ning with a small staff in 1915, the dealer service department 
of the exchange has increased in size until now twenty-five 


men are employed in this work, covering the important mar- 
kets of the United States and Canada. 

Since the inception of Sunkist dealer service activities, 
the plan has been to better the methods of fruit display and 
merchandising by educating the retailer himself as to the 
most forceful methods of display, both in the window and on 
the fruit rack, and by increasing the dealer’s knowledge of the 
fruit itself, crop conditions, proper pricing and proper mar- 
gins. In fact, Sunkist dealer service men are not only window 
display experts but also experts in fresh fruit merchandising. 

Sunkist display activities are more in the nature of window 
display demonstration campaigns. In other words, the dealer 
is educated to better methods of display and their sales value 
so that he may continue to install profitable displays himself. 





Bold Displays of Simple Design Are Planned by Electrolux 


By H. S. BOYLE 
Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, Inc., New York City 


a matter of window displays is one that should concern 

and is concerning all of our dealers. Any window display 
work that we will do in 1931 will have for its purpose but 
three things : 

1. To attract the moving audience passing by the window so 
that they will stop and at least look. 

2. To make the window informative so that those who do 
look can carry away, some definite information, rather than 
the feeling that they had been looking at an unusual 
window. 

3. To cause the prospect who is interested in our product or 
similar product to more seriously consider the investiga- 


tion of that product by the invitation offered by the win- 

dow display. 

In reviewing the materials available for 1931 work, we are 
prone to put aside those display offers which are of a transient 
or temporary nature. A desire to be so different from other 
windows some times leads the manufacturer or builder ot 
displays into such a complicated arrangement that the displays 
are not practical for general or liberal use. In our work we 
will attempt to provide bold window displays of very simple 
design and so constructive an arrangement that the normal 
questions that arise in the prospect’s mind, are cleared even 
though these items be of a simple character. 
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'Attract Attention! 
Hold Attention! 





Wwnow displays installed by Hanick E do more than just install displays 
; are .... attention-compelling and .... We merchandise them among 
sales-producing. They are placed inhigh- the dealers. We advertise them, if pos- 
i spot locations best suited to the product sible. We strive to make them look their 
; We are the choice of and satisfy more __ best. It all shows in the final results. Read 
: than 100 national advertisers. about our service-helps in this issue. 

; Complete “High-Spot’’ Coverage in Metropolitan 


Philadelphia; New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania 


The S$. J. HANICK COMPANY 


925 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 
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First in the Third Largest Market in the United States 
Window Display Installation Service—Plus! 5 
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Advertising Manager Should Help 


By HARRIS FRAZIER 
Adv. Dept., Bauer & Black, Chicago 


BELIEVE too many advertisers place undue responsibility 

for their window display and counter display materia] on 
the shoulders of outside people. They look to lithographers 
or artists to prepare a display to sell their products. It is only 
right that we should look to these sources for such material, 
but it is not right that we should not shoulder a large part of 
the responsibility for its success. 

In my estimation, an advertising manager should offer these 
outside people very definite and concrete suggestions as to what 
he wants in the way of a window display. He should know 
what sort of a general atmosphere he wishes the display to 
create. He should know what sort of illustrations he wants in 
it, what sort of copy, what sort of a general selling appeal. 
While he cannot actually design the display, he can paint a 
verbal picture of it and greatly facilitate the lithographer or 
artist to turn out a job that will really sell and attract attention. 

If an advertising manager does not know what he wants in 
the way of a window display, if he does not know what he 
wants to say on it, if he is uncertain as to what size it should 
be or what general characteristics it should have, what chance 
has the outsider, who knows far less about the business ? 





Welch Grape Juice Displays Pay 


By HAROLD J. POTTER 
Adv, Mgr., Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 


ISPLAY material has meant a great deal to this account 

in the past. Those were the days of pounding the pave- 
ments when the ‘salesman had both time and the facilities to 
handle display advertising. The trend, however, in distribu- 
tion today, by virtue of chains and voluntary buying groups, 
makes it possible for one man to see many stores at one call. 
Against this fact is the ever-increasing pressure being brought 
to bear by these organizations for cooperative money on the 
basis of per sale or per store for display material used. Cer- 
tainly the manufacturer today can’t stand the gaff of doing a 
national advertising job. paying for display material, renting 
space in the dealer's window or on his shelf to place his 
display, and add to those the hundred and one other ap- 
proaches that are presented to him for part of his advertising 
dollar. 


This year we’ve set down the policy of letting the cases 
that carry our goods replace the effort of yesterday. Every 
case of Welch products this year will carry a piece of display 
material. We appreciate the duplication and waste factors 
but, everything considered, we believe that this will do a 
good job this year. 


I never was so enthusiastic about display material as I 
am this year. This enthusiasm is based upon the fact that I 
have at last realized an “it” something for the display ma- 
terial that’s used in promoting the sale of Welch products. 





Confidence in Window Advertising 


By J. W. WESTBROOK 
Adv. Mgr., Boyer Chemical Mfg. Co., Chicago 


Ww* place a great deal of confidence in our window displays. 
We try to make Boyer displays so good that we will 
never have to worry about waste. Here “in our own back- 
yard,” the Chicago dealers are constantly asking for Boyer 
displays—which indicates that we have succeeded in our 
attempt to make our display material inviting to the druggists 
_as well as to the customer. 
In planning our new display to be brought out early this 
year we have endeavored to make it a merchandising display 
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from start to finish. It naturally must be sufficiently attrac- 
tive to gain immediate attention and carry a sufficient amount 
of copy to invite an immediate purchase by the women who 
see it in the local drug store window. We believe that this 
display will surpass all of our past efforts. 





Let Customers See the Product 


By M. W. DALLAS 
Adv. Mgr., E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


(a thing that we, as well as other advertisers claim, is 

that we get window display space in volume according 
to the amount of consumer acceptance created by our con- 
sumer advertising. In other words, if we have created a good 
consumer demand, we get a good amount of window display 
space, and if we have created an especially fine demand we 
get that much more space without any difficulty. 


We have more or less come to the conclusion that a good 
display should show the product itself. If that is not pos- 
sible, the display should illustrate some action, using a photo- 
graph or reproduction of the product doing something that 
could not be shown except by actual demonstration of the 
product. Of course, the display should be simple in the 
amount of copy, using only the very best selling points, 
briefly and conspicuously told. 


With the advent in the hardware field of the open display 
counter, counter cards, etc., regardless of whether or not it 
holds the product, I believe that the best displays remain 
with the windows. 





Nemo-Flex Promotes Display Contest 


By J. GROBHOLZ 
Adv. Mgr., Kops Bros., Inc.. New York 


8 aay principal effort from the display angle in the promo- 

tion of Nemo-flex foundation garments lies in the spon- 
sorship of an annual window displaymen’s contest. Briefly, 
the elements of the contest include cash prizes and a rotating 
loving cup awarded on the basis of photographs taken of the 
original arrangement of display material supplied the con- 
testants by our company. 


Six years of growing success in the promotion of this 
effort have convinced this company that the greatest contribu- 
tion this contest makes to the display profession is the 
stimulus it affords the creative ability of the displayman. The 
materials furnished him are conventional in design and execu- 
tion and it is in the application and arrangement of the several 
parts that his ingenuity is challenged. He is given, with the 
materials, a problem in display advertising which he solves in 
his own terms. He expresses them in terms consistent with 
the display standards and policies of his store. The spirit 
of competition and pride in his own ability lead him to enter 
the contest consistently year after year. 





Longer Life for Display Material 


By G. S. GARSTIN 
Adv. Dept., John Lucas & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


8 era chief purpose of display advertising is to attract atten- 

tion, and to accomplish this purpose artistic color combi- 
nations and unusual designs are most important. The thought 
to dominate some dealer’s window with your display we con- 
sider secondary to that of placing your display in all possible 
dealers’ windows. We thing a small card of fascinating colors 
of artistic composition will have a longer life, more general 
acceptability and will pull more sales for the advertiser than 
big displays—placed today and discarded tomorrow. 
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A® an advertising agency directing the sales and advertising 

problems of various clients, we are, naturaally, very much 
interested in the subject of effective window display. The 
fundamentals of an effective window display have been so fre- 
quently discussed in print by those well qualified to express 
opinions that I would be presumptuous in thinking I could add 
much to this subject. 

Display must, of course, have attention value. Having 
secured the attention of the passerby, it must have a direct 
selling appeal in behalf of the product or service which it is 
supposed to feature. I believe something that has the element 
of motion in it is frequently desirable. 

The amount of reading matter should be kept at a minimum 
so as to get the message over quickly, both from the stand- 
point of color and presentation and the type of message prop- 
erly representing the product it is attempting to sell. 

More and more the value of effective display is being appre- 
ciated as one of the most important factors in the success of 
any national advertising campaign. 


Speaking from Display Experience re U - FA L O 


By CHARLES C. GREEN 


a 





Pres., Charles C. Green Adv. Agency, New York City AND WESTERN NEW YORK IS 
; : ; re ONE OF THE WORLD'S 

I AM a great believer in the value of display advertising at MAJOR MARKETS 

the point of sale. A good counter display is worth a lot in 
sales to the retailer, and it means business for the manufac- Complete Window Display coverage 
turer. It is a great reminder to people who come in for one through one dependable organization 
article and who are attracted by the display to purchase some- 
thing else that they had forgotten or an article that appeals The long list of Nationally Known 
to them through the attraction of the display itself. Having Advertisers now being satisfactorily 
been in the retail drug business and behind the counter for served is evidence of the high type of 
many years, I speak from experience. service rendered. 





Displays Speed Distribution WINDO-CRAFT 
DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
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By ARTHUR COLE 














V.-Pres., Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., New York City BUFFALO, N. Y. 
a creating displays for our clients, our aim is to get action BRANCH OFFICE IN 
; at point of sale—to make a display that gives the dealer ROCH EST E R 
j more than an even break. We believe that this partial 
; selfishness is in the long run more profitable than trying to 
e be wholly selfish, therefore the more enlightened policy. By 
> using brief copy and art that ties up to that of national 
l consumer campaign and making display a size that will win 
‘ a position at the hot-spot of the dealer’s store, we feel we 
a coordinate the interests of manufacturer, dealer and con- 
a sumer, The manufacturer wins a dominant position for his 
t product, the consumer, in whom desire has been previously 
. created, identifies the product because of the coordinated 
display, is stimulated to accept and to buy and the retailer 
gets more sales—quicker turnover—and greater profits. Dis- wind 
plays greatly speed up distribution. AUER ose La) ANT Fhe 
pr = ans 
PAPER NOVELTY EXHIBIT AT TOY FAIR BS; Pierce's Ge 
; St aes ATI Chamberlain's 
The window display division of the Paper Novelty Corp., s CASTORy 
Philadelphia, Pa., will exhibit at the Toy Fair to be held hit \ek id 
at the McAlpin Hotel, New York, February 9 to 28, The ye as iofo! oe Ever-Ready 
\- regular line of hats, nut cups, noise makers and wreath forms 2 SVEN ee DAVIS Won 
i- will be shown in conjunction with the new window display Sing an ever prt knnoy 2 
it material of crepe paper pleatings, fringe and valances. ISSION S 
1- A line of hinoke frieze roping, imported from Japan, will weed Day As er = 
le be on display for the first time. Display managers and deco- IiCKS uses P 
“s rators are invited to call at room 1048. A hearty welcome oF OS SMITH Ph 
al awaits you. Larry Reinfried, C. G. Douglas and John e? po Dre, 2, 
in Stemmler will be in attendance during the entire three weeks Pas) Tosa ox We sts 






of the fair. 
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Display Hastening the Return of American Prosperity 


By C. H. CRYSLER 
President, National Card, Mat & Board Co., Chicago 


AVING spent forty years in display work and manufac- 

turing and selling display equipment—the thing we can- 
not understand is why a merchant cramps the greatest 
advertising medium he has and throws money to the wind 
through other channels. We have made a thorough study of 
all mediums, through researches, questionnaires and checking, 
and think we have figures to prove our assertion. 

We have found through our questionnare that the direct 
display is responsible for at least 60 per cent of the sales 
against 40 per cent from other methods of advertising and in 
a great many cases as high as 75 per cent, and the propor- 
tionate cost was less than 1 per cent of the gross sales for 
direct display, and 3™% per cent of the gross sales for news- 
papers and billboards and street cars. 

So why spend 3% per cent of your gross sales for 40 per 
cent of your business and less than 1 per cent for 60 per cent 
of your business? Why not go at least 50-50 with your dis- 


playman and you will find him the greatest little advertiser 
and the greatest trade-puller and business-getter you have in 
your organization. 

Again—what would you give for the front page in your 
newspaper, or the choice location of your billboards? What 
would it cost you for this location? You have the “front 
page” in your direct display advertising and by all means take 
advantage of it and, as the newspapers place the choice, most 
interesting articles, surrounded by appropriate layouts and 
pictures on their front page—give your window man the choice 
settings and surroundings for his set-ups, and display the 
most attractive up-to-date merchandise with the right sur- 
roundings and settings. Give him an appropriation for his 
work in proportion to the amount of business he brings to 
the house. 

Think it over—and talk it over with your displayman, and 
Mr. Displayman, talk it over with the merchant. 








Window Advertising Responsible for 60 Per Cent of All Retail Sales 


3y BERT A. LANDERS 


ERHAPS the field showing the most development in adver- 

tising, and the one being cultivated to its real worth, is 
that of window display. 

In the past, banking institutions followed a rigid rule of 
lettering their plate glass windows in the conventional black, 
evidently to denote dignity, which the banker deemed essen- 
tial to impress the passer-by of a sound, conservative, financial 
institution; but a change has occurred. The executives of 
banking institutions throughout the country have come to 
realize that their windows can tell a more interesting story, 
and the public has accepted this fact. It is now permissable 
for a sound, well-established bank to exercise ingenuity and 
advertise the advantages of the many departments of a 
banking institution to the public, with unique show cards in 
the display windows. 

In recent years, there has been a decided awakening 
among retail merchants generally, and they are discarding 
the old method of a show window cluttered with every con- 
ceivable article, wherein the old-time window trimmer en- 
deavored to please every department manager by displaying 
his wares at the same time in the same window. From 
the new conditions today, we find a neat display window, 
concentrating on a few articles only, attractively placed under 
the direction of a competent display manager, a man who is 





Bert A. Landers, Inc., Los Angeles 


versed in advertising, and who has an artistic temperament; 
in fact, an executive with a keen appreciation of buying 
and selling. 

The passer-by gains either a good or detrimental impres- 
sion of the store and its merchandise from its display win- 
dows, and therein is your opportunity to crystalize his or her 
desire to purchase. The public is rapidly becoming more 
and more “window conscious,” and is continually being at- 
tracted through the medium of the display window. 

The progressive advancement of the display window is 
being accomplished through the many avenues of education 
of the merchant and the display manager. In the writer’s 
opinion, the International Association of Display Men, and 
the many local and district organizations throughout the 
States and Canada, are worthy of considerable credit for these 
achievements, including of course, the continual efforts of the 
trade journals like DISPLAY WORLD, plus the efforts of 
manufacturers to supply new creations of equipment, fixtures, 
and colorful show card boards, so essential to the making of 
attractive, sales-pulling window and display counter features. 

Good window displays do sell merchandise, and a con- 
tinued progressive attitude on the part of display managers, 
during the new year, should greatly assist in hastening a 
renewed buying activity that will spell prosperity in 1931. 





Maximum Profits Depend on Effectiveness of Display 





By PETER SCHOTT, JR. 


American Fixture & Showcase Mfg. Co., St. Louis 


ALES can be increased in only one way—by getting cus- 
tomers into the store to buy. The single purpose of an 
attractive store interior and interest-compelling window dis- 
plays is just that. People like to buy in the progressive store 
—whose windows show that it is abreast of the times—whose 
interior bespeaks courteous attention and intelligent service. 
The installation of modern display equipment will in- 





variably produce many dollars’ worth of additional sales— 
sales that entail no added expense, either for overhead or 
selling. The entire mark-up thereon represents profit. Pro- 
gressive merchants, in thousands of instances, credit their 
stores’ success to their application of this important principle. 

Maximum profits can be obtained only when the value of’ 
effective display is fully appreciated and acted upon. 
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THIS SPACE IS RESERVED FOR 


Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc. 


509 SOUTH FRANKLIN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


We are too busy 
serving clients to 
write copy for 
this Special Issue. 


WRITE US 




















CINCINNATI 


A thriving, prosperous market in the middle west, at the gateway to 
the south. A metropolitan population of a half million which has stood 
the test of the present economic conditions in a remarkable manner. 


Window Display Installations 


in such a community belong on the schedule of every national adver- 
tising campaign. 


Efficient, prompt installations and full coverage guaranteed by the 
only fully organized display service in this community. Hundreds 
of campaigns handled with full satisfaction. 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 


519 Main Street WALTER G. VOSLER Cincinnati, Ohio 


























Display, a ‘‘He-Man’’ Profession: 


By F. E, WHITELAM 
Display Manager, R. H. Fyfe & Co., Detroit 


N the display field exclusively for the past 25 years, (just 

imagine a quarter century), the writer has observed the 
truth, not poetry, of the statement that display has no place 
for Pollyannas. 

Every successful retail business, in fact any line of busi- 
ness endeavor has a real admiration for a fighter. A display- 
man who will fight his way through to promote new ideas, 
new themes, invariably has it in him to get ahead and he 
will succeed. Mr. Merchant, it would be a good thing for 
you, also for your prospective display manager, if this quality 
of eager aggressiveness were searched for very carefully 
when in the field searching for a real fellow to head your 
display department. 

Place a real fighter in charge of your display activities, 
and you won't have to worry much about getting effective, 
wotth while, resultful displays. Respect his decisions, his 
artistic viewpoint through his earnest persistent fighting in 
your store’s interest then you will heartily agree. Display 
has no place for Pollyannas. 





Dramatization Brings the Results 


By J. H. EVERETTS 
Display Manager, M. L. Parker Co., Davenport, Ia. 


MART windows up to, or preferably above, the normal 
standard of his store should be the aim of every display- 
man. It is the belief of the writer that such windows, includ- 
ing plenty of well planned institutional windows, were never 
more important and that they will prove invaluable through 
their expression of optimism and effective functioning in the 
hastening of the return to normalcy. 

Such displays not only perform a psychological mission 
but result in an increase in sales volume. This is especially 
true in the case of institutions which have chosen to reflect 
the lower basic prices through extra values at former price 
ranges rather than adopt new low ranges in their forceful 
at point of sales presentation of fashion correctness and true 
value. 

It is unsound economy to have anything but the most 
efficient displays. Plan them, dramatize them, and most 
certainly the results will be everything but disappointing. 


New Year Thought from England 


By F. W. SCHOLES 
Display Manager, G. H. Lee & Co., Ltd., Liverpool, Eng. 


URING the past year the window has been gradually 

asserting itself in importance in the merchandising world. 
Buyers and heads of departments have definitely begun to 
realize that a well dressed window can more than hold its 
own against newspaper advertising in the amount: of goods 
sold. Undoubtedly there is a warmth of appeal with goods 
well presented in a window that cannot exist in the cold print 
of a newspaper, 

Here in England the display manager is assuming a 
dignity and importance that a few years ago managements 
would not have granted to him. They realize that the display 
profession is attracting men and women who, not being 
filled with old and worn-out traditions, are alert and ready 
to adapt themselves to modern conditions, presenting mer- 
chandise at the right time, style and color correct, with more 
thought given to the emphasis of the selling points. 

Several business houses of long standing, who hitherto 
have set their face against establishing a display department 
are making plans to create such a department and others 
are allocating more money to their windows, as can be seen 
by the various schemes that are presented_at different seasons 
of the year. 

The small shop keeper, following the lead of his big 
brother, is paying more attention to his window. The pros- 
pects of the displayman are indeed bright for 1931. Are we 
going to be big enough to take them? 
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I. A. D. M. Launches Drive for New 
Educational Fund 


By J. W. FOLEY 
Executive Secy., I. A. D. M., 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


ya the progress of the general display profession, and 

particularly of that division of it known as window 
and store display, has been great, there is still an urgent need 
of further education of displaymen as well as merchants. 

This educational work should take the form of a campaign 
greater in scope and more active and intensive than anything 
heretofore sponsored, and it is to this end that the present 
administration of the International Association of Display 
Men is about to inaugurate a drive for an educational fund 
of $5,000, the amount to be raised by new memberships and 
the reinstatement of former I. A, D. Mr members. 

This fund will be expended under the direction of the I. A. 
D. M. senior executive group in the sole interest of the dis- 
play profession and the affiliated members of this association. 
Cooperating with the I. A. D. M. in this campaign will be 
the DISPLAY WORLD and other national publications that 
have already contributed materially to the conceded advance- 
ment of the art of display. 

This is an opportune time for every displayman to exercise 
his interest in his profession and through affiliation with the 
I. A. D. M, contribute not only to his personal and _ indi- 
vidual advantage but also to the general profession of display 
and the benefits of his fellow display associates. 





Display Demands Straight Thinking 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 
Director, Williams Displays, Chicago 


I’ nothing else, 1930 will have taken some of the cock- 
sureness out of us. This applies to displaymen, merchants, 
bankers, farmers, realtors, laborers, et al. 

Displaymen—topnotchers who have never been out of a 
job have been “looking for work” during the past year and 
not finding it. The same condition has applied in degree to 
all lines of endeavors. 

However, all indications point to the fact that 1931 will 
record a gradual return to normally prosperous times—a 
sounder prosperity than that of 1928 or ‘29. 

Retail business will be among the first to reflect the 
change to good times. Window display will be one of the 
principal means intensively used to the desired end. With 
the first favorable action in general business conditions, there 
will be a demand for real display talent and ability. 

If 1930 has been a bad year in certain respects, it will 
prove to have been a valuable one for having shaken us down 
to earth and to an appreciation of real values, thus paving 
the way for all of us to cash in and make speed on the up- 
grade toward the new order of things. 

The steady increase in volume of radio advertising will 
accelerate appreciation of, and the demand for, window dis- 
play because window display is a natural, logical and most 
direct local tie-up with national broadcast programs. 

1931 will be a good year for the individual or the business 
with the capacity to think straight and to work hard! 








Utility Display in “7 League Boots” 


By SYL C. REISER 
Display Manager, Laclede Light & Gas Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


A FEW years ago public utility display consisted of merely 

hanging a price tag on an appliance and placing it in a 
window, During the past few years public utility display has 
donned seven-league boots and has made great strides until 
now it is on a plane with the most progressive branches of 
the display field. 

Increasing competition has forced utilities to present their 
wares attractively and to use ingenuity in depicting the 
advantages and benefits of these utility appliances. 

Public utilities have found that the display field offers a 
splendid medium through which to build up good will. 
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Get the jump 
on competition .. . 
keep ahead all year 
. .. with these effec- 
tive moderne walnut 
and maple display 
units. With these 
sales-producing ideas 
you CAN get new 
business and make 
your displays show 
a profht. 


HOME Saae SSA | 











BAG UNITS 
: _ No. 3686 No. 3685 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. $4.00 $10.00 
16” high. 40” high. 
Shelf 12” Shelves 3”x6”. 
from base Shelves 8”x17”, 
SELL BY Size 26” x35” 
3" 26". from base 
No.3681 ; 
DISPLAY 
Ensemble Unit No. 3681—$15.00—Plat- 
form. Ebony and maple. DURING 
Solid bottom, maple top, ebony sides. 45” 1931 
long; 18” wide over all. 
No. 3700-A-715—Complete form and and make a profit 


base—$16.00. Ebony and maple. 


No. 3627—Bag Blocks—75c 


No. 3700/77—Millinery Stand complete. 


Ebony and maple, 18”—$4.20 30”—$4,95 F 
, me 24"”—$4.45 36”—$5.45 Ensemble Unit No. 3680 


—$18.00. 26” high, 24” 
' ' wide, 4”x7” ~ shelves. 


--Get started now! 











ORDER 
TODAY! 


Toilet Goods, Bag and 
Shoe Unit No. 3679— 
$15.00. 26” high, 24” 
wide. 414” x7” shelves. 


W ite today for 


complete catalog! 








Shoe, Bag and Toilet Goods Unit No. 
3674—-$22.C0. 22” high, 37” long, Shelves 
4”x8”. Center shelf 4” x12”, 


TEOML-WA FIXTURE CC. 

















DISPLAY CENTER Originators and Mfgrs. Moderne Wood Display Fixtures | SEATTLE 
1440 Broadway, New York | 3034 Arcade Bldg. 
| 
CHICAGO ST. PAUL AVE., Dept. D.W., DAYTON, O. | BUFFALO 
1323 Merchandise Mart | Member National Display Equipment Association | 12 Root Bldg. 
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May Our Displays 
Be More Sensible 


By ALBERT L. BLOCK 
Magill-W einsheimer Co., Chicago 


O the question, “What part will displays play 
in the future of the national advertisers’ sell- 
ing and advertising cycle?’ I can make but 
one reply: “A more sensible part.” The 

huge growth in the use of displays has been there, not 
because of sales efficiency, but in spite of inefficiency. 
That condition is rapidly changing—the whole picture 
of the advertising program is changing, and as it does 
displays and dealer-helps are gradually finding their 
proper placement as important integral entities. 

We who have dedicated our lives to display and 
dealer-help service owe it to ourselves to see that in the 
future our success is tinhampered by our mistakes of 
the past. The agency owes itself and its clients the 
truth about the value of displays, as well as direct mail, 
and the advertiser owes his product and its sale a true 
appraisal as to what portion of his appropriation should 
go into the purchase and distribution of these ultra- 
important media in order to balance his complete ex- 
penditure and make it return to him the ultimate in 
profitable results. 

Consider some of these things—these facts: 

(a) There are three distinct classes of lithographers 
and printers: First, the “job printer,’ whose shop is 
fitted only for the production of forms, stationery, and 
single or double color ordinary printing work of a purely 
mechanical nature; second, the “long run specialist,” 
whose equipment and personnel are qualified for the 
production of long runs, books, periodicals, etc., also a 
purely mechanical organization; and third, the creator- 
producer-distributor type of lithographers and printers, 
who are equipped to create a display, produce it, and 
help in its distribution, a “psycho-mechanical” organi- 
zation. 

Organizations in the first and second classes above 
have, in the past, produced many displays. Naturally, 
they want to make as many sales as possible, but the 
fact that they are basically unfitted has caused the great 
majority of their productions to be unsuccessful—to 
lack just the “little something” that ‘‘puts the display 
and the product across.” The producer should not be 
blamed ; his reason, that of putting money on his books, 
is possibly sound. The advertiser should place sufficient 
importance on the source of his supply, its qualifications 
and the results he may well expect. 

(b) Certain types of advertisers will place the future 
of their products into the hands of a competent agency, 
then seek “bargains” in displays. Do you not see how 
utterly unreasonable this is? The display, like any im- 


portant portion of the selling and advertising program 
—for example, a page advertisement in a result-bringing 
magazine—must, first of all, be good. And nothing 
good can, according to the laws of nature, be “cheap.” 
The producer who offers a so-called “bargain” is, 
basically, in business for profit. Having offered a bar- 
gain, he must “clip corners” to get his profit. The 
corners he clips are generally just those that would bring 
profit to the advertiser. 

(c) Many advertisers still feel that they must not 
only dominate, but operate, their display programs. This 
is basically wrong, for the advertiser lives too close to 
his product. He will find far greater dealer response 
and public approbation if he works with the above type 
of producer, whose creative department will learn to 
know and sell his product, for it already possesses the 
necessary “dealer-knowledge,” and its creations there- 
fore, will combine good advertising of the product with 
dealer and public psychology, resulting in maximum 
profit-response. 

So much for the past and its errors. Now what are 
we in the display portion of advertising to do to make 
the future a happy one, from the advertiser’s stand- 
point ? 

First, of course, let the advertiser stop being influ- 
enced too greatly by pretty pictures and attractive 
phraseology. Let him, instead, insist upon selling value 
in his advertisements before he appropriates huge sums 
for the publishers. 

Next let him remember that in a good display it is 
not solely the ink, the paper or the cardboard that makes 
the sale. Neither is it the fact that there is a display. 
The sale is made by the idea, which happens in that case 
to be conveyed by a display. The idea is the important 
thing—produced according to display knowledge and 
acceptance. 

Has the average advertiser ever considered displays 
in their true light as an advertising entity? Let us con- 
sider them as compared with monthly and weekly peri- 
odicals, newspapers, radio programs, trade magazines, 
etc. What do we find? That whereas every kind of 
advertising is intended to entice, to attract, to mould 
public desire, displays, and displays only, are expected 
to do all these things, and ,in addition, make sales. For 


displays are the only advertising medium that brings 


consumer, dealer and advertiser together at a given spot 
—at the point of sale. 

Each display is, then, actually a representative of the 
manufacturer, the jobber, the road salesman and the 
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dealer. The good display is the only thing or method, 
other than direct mail advertising, that will help any 
individual dealer sell the advertiser’s product, the only 
answer to the plea: “Let me have sales help in unload- 
ing my shelves.” This is no way a mitigation of the 
value of other media; it is intended purely to stress the 
great sales importance of displays. 

Now, to make the task a bit easier of expression, 
let me speak as though I were the advertiser : 

Let us recognize the importance of our displays as 
we do the importance of our road salesmen, whom we 
select with the utmost care; whose “background,” or 
past, is the object of close scrutiny; whose appearance 
is of major importance; whom we pay in accordance 
with their value to us, and not “so much per pound of 
man-flesh ;” whom we send to specific dealers at specific 
times and with specific intent—to make sales. 

Our agencies are, at present, not equipped to serve 
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us in our displays. True, they know art, and copy, and 
color, and circulation, and “nets,” but do they know the 
dealer and what he wants and needs, or the man and 
woman on the street and what will attract him and her? 
For that knowledge is not so much a matter of adver- 
tising as it is a matter of merchandising, and in this the 
creator-producer is schooled. 

To load a window with paper, ink and cardboard is 
no longer sufficient. That sort of procedure means only 
an enlarged waste pile and a stagnation of the windows, 
in which, if the displays do appear, they do not attract 
and bring buyers into the store. 

Let the advertiser work with the creator-producer- 
distributor type of lithographer and printer who has 
not alone a creative department that studies his needs, 
but a productive department that fulfills them and a 
distributing department that coordinates the display’s 
characteristics with the dealer’s needs. Let the adver- 
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tiser buy his displays as he does his pages in the publi- 
cations—through the known efficiency of the organiza- 
tion serving him and the desire to increase his business 
rather than merely through possession of presses and 
ability to buy paper and ink. 

There are, here, photographs of displays that were 
created, produced and “serviced in distribution” in our 
plant. Each saw a greater percentage of use than the 
average display. Each was displayed, in many instances, 
for a longer period of time than the average in the 
windows or on the counters of the various dealers. 
Each was studied “from the ground up” before it was 
produced—not merely the idea, but its reception by the 
dealer and the public. 


The “Dr. West” Flasherad display was placed in 
the windows for a double-length showing by one of the 
country’s largest chains of drug stores, taken out of the 
windows for sixty days, and then once more placed in 
the 400 windows for a second showing. 


The Telechron Flasherad display was supplied to 
the users in May, 1930. This display is still in use, and 
the dealers, to get it, bought this display. 

The Mission Orange displays, of which that shown 
is but one of many, were, according to the statement of 
this customer’s general sales manager, instrumental in 
placing “20 million black bottles over the counter.” 

The HaDees Flasherad is smaller than the displays 
of that firm’s competitors, but is being constantly used 
because it is far more attractive—a better “salesman.” 


What does all this mean? It means that displays 
are becoming “custom-built ;” that displays, to be dis- 
played, must “fit;” that the ordinary, the casual, the 
“last thought,” the purely mechanical; that these char- 
acteristics in displays are the basis of waste money and 
time, wasted paper and ink, poor coordination between 
the dealer and the advertiser and the cause of foreshort- 
ening in the sales-life of many products. 


Yes, I really believe that displays of the future will 
play “a more sensible part”—a sales-making part—in 
advertising, and that the advertisers who use the best 
judgment, while they will be a bit more careful about 
their actual expenditures, will be far more successful 
in their displays’ sale of their goods. 

And isn’t that the true function of the advertiser— 
and of the display ? 





Modess Promoted By Display 


By JOHN M. VAN HORSON 
Director, Modess Division, Johnson & Johnson, 


 ammenee is a product by nature particularly susceptible to 

increases in sales through effective display. Our effort 
in 1930, which will be continued in 1931, has been to provide 
effective display material designed to appeal to style-conscious 
women. 


Merchants seem to have liked our displays, because they 
have used them extensively. The problem of getting displays 
used is not difficult. It centers to a considerable extent upon 
the design of displays which will interest and sell the user of 
one’s products, and the merchandising of the display to the 
dealer so that he understands what the advertiser is trying to 
accomplish through the displays he provides. 
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Window Display As a Major Medium 
of Modern Advertising 


By FREDERICK L. WERTZ 
President, Window Advertising, Inc... New York City 


ee my opinion the principal development immediately ahead 
of us in the display field will come about through the 
recognition by the advertiser of window display as an adver- 
tising medium rather than a dealer help. The actual cost 
per thousand of circulation is so low that it is a disadvantage. 
Very few people believe that advertising that can be purchased 
for four or five cents per thousand is real advertising. They 
feel that there must be something wrong with it. 

In the past few years the quality of installation service 
that can be secured has become such that it is entirely 
feasible to plan a window display campaign to cover the 
whole country or any part thereof, and to know that the 
displays are going to be put in according to specifications in 
good stores. A few advertisers recognize the situation and 
are taking advantage of it, with the result that there are today 
several advertising budgets with more than a million dollars 
a year allotted to window display work, 

When it is understood that you can reach seventy millions 
of our population with an average of thirty cumulative im- 
pressions to each person for a total cost not exceeding $350,000 
—window display immediately becomes a major advertising 
medium. When advertisers as a whole recognize this situa- 
tion there will not be nearly enough windows to go around. 

The development of this situation will necessarily make 
great changes in the planning and preparation of window 
display material, and wide-awake producers are very much 
alive to the enlarged possibilities offered. 

Naturally if a window display campaign is going to involve 
several hundred thousand dollars expenditure the “copy” 
must be much more carefully worked out and planned than 
if the total expenditure was only ten or fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

The designing of window displays by the use of pretty 
pictures to intrigue the retailer is fast becoming a thing of 
the past. The retailer rarely sees a display that is installed 
by a professional service until that display is in his window, 
and for that reason displays today should be planned and 
designed strictly on their advertising merits, and not to 
please a whim or personal preference of anybody. They must 
also be planned so that they are- practical for installation 
work. Too often displays are made for mailing to the retailer 
but are not at all suited for installation in a full window. A 
large part of the manufacturer’s money is thus wasted. These 
shortcomings can only be remedied by planning window 
display programs as a whole, and treating them with the same 
seriousness that is given to any other major advertising 
medium. 





Improvement in Display Settings 


By J. H. RICHTER 
Display Manager, The Fair, Chicago 


ela outstanding feature in display for the past year has 
been, in my opinion, the introduction, of simplicity in 
display settings. 

The cause of this may have been the necessity of economy 
or a greater appreciation of the value of simplicity has in a 
setting for the display of merchandise. 

A more thorough knowledge of the rudiments of modern 
design and its application to the requirements of modern 
display seems to have entered the display field, and the result 
must please even our most severe critics, who have often 
been justified in their criticisms of the displayman’s attempts 
to create artistic environments for his displays. 

It is only with the constant acquirement of more knowl- 
edge regarding all phases of our work that we can hope to 
reach the point where our efforts are given the full apprecia- 
tion they have earned, and I believe the display field is closer 
to that point at present than any previous time in its history. 
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repe “Paper “Orims 


By H. A. HARRINGTON 
C. A. Reed Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


Editor’s Note.—This is the second of a series of 
practical crepe paper trims by H. A. Harrington, 
service department, C. A. Reed Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


WINbow No. 1. 


Color scheme: Flame No. 171, White No. 101, 
Apple Green No. 130. Material required to trim a win- 
dow eight feet by six feet by two and one-half feet, two 
folds of flame, two folds of white, 4 folds of apple 
green. 

Front trim: Make an apple green valance one-half 
fold wide, with fluted edges and nick-nacks as shown in 
photograph. On each side place tubes of apple green 
spaced a few inches apart, with a twisted streamer of 
flame and white between them. 

Background: Arrange a center panel of rose petal 
edging of flame, one fold wide. In the center of this 
panel place another panel one-half fold wide of apple 
green. In the center of this place a set of tubes of 
white with a twisted streamer of flame and white be- 
tween them. On the flame panel place tubes of apple 
green, centered as shown. On each side of the center 
panel place slashed crepe, double thickness, of apple 
green and white, one fold in width, and edge with flame 
tubes. Place four sets of tubes and twisted streamers 
in the remaining space as shown in photograph. In the 
extreme corners place apple green tubes. 

Sides: Place a panel, one fold wide, of apple green 
crushed crepe, edged with flame tubes on each side. 
Diagonally across this panel place a set of white tubes 
and twisted two-tone streamers. Place a valance across 
the sides and back similar to the one in front. 

Flooring: The floor is of white stretched crepe with 
fluted edges. Place floral puffing along the front as 
shown. Along the back and sides place slashed and 





Window No. 1—An attractive crepe trim in apple 
green, white and flame. 





Window No. 2—White, blue and flame are t!.: « -lors 
used in this setting. 


crinkled crepe of apple green. The window is now ready 
for merchandise. 


Winbow No. 2 


Color scheme: Flame No. 171, White No. 101. 
Bluebird No. 148. 


Front trim: Make a flame valance, one-half fold in 
width, with circular and fluted edges, and tack against 
the front framework of the window. On each side 
make bluebird drapes, full width. Edge the inner edges 
of these drapes with a set of flame tubes, spaced a few 
inches apart. Between these tubes place a_ twisted 
streamer of bluebird anid white combined. 

Background: In the center portion make a panel, 
three folds in width, of white, and in the center of this 
panel place a flame drape, full width. On each side of 
this drape place inverted bluebird drapes, full width. 
Kdge the outer edges of these drapes with a set of flame 
tubes spaced a few inches apart, and between the sets 
of tubes place a twisted streamer of two-tone effect. 
Edge the inner edges of the drapes with white tubes. 
At the edge of the panel place a set of flame tubes spaced 
a few inches apart. Between these place twisted 
streamers of flame and bluebird. 

Flooring and balance of window: Cover the floor 
with flame and white stretched crepe with fluted edges. 
Now to finish the front trim place inverted flame drapes, 
full width. These are brought from the floor and 
tacked in back of the front valance. Place inverted 
white drapes, full width, on a forty-five degree angle, 
on each side of the center panel. These two drapes 
complete the background. Now place a valance across 
the back the same as in front. Along the flooring back 
place slashed and crinkled crepe. The window is now 
ready for the merchandise. 
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Keynote of Orchid Silver Displays 


Jewelers Report Increased Sales Following 
Windows Devoted to Series of New 
Treatments 


By GEORGE THOMAS 


EWELERS everywhere are reporting . in- 

creased sales of Orchid silverware through a 

series of beautiful displays designed in the 

Staulcup Studios, New York City, and sent 

to the trade by the International Silver Co., Walling- 

ford, Conn. A New England jeweler writes of one of 

these displays: “During the week we showed it, we 

sold a five-piece orchid tea service and waiter, and 

have a customer interested in a $100 set of flatware. 

We have also had another inquiry for a tea set and 

tray.” The exquisite beauty of the displays attracts 
every passerby. 

Orchid was the name chosen by the International 
Silver Co. as the most expressive that could be found 
for its new sterling silver design. The company de- 
cided to advertise it in the national magazines and 
follow-up the ads with window and counter displays 
that would be sure to be effective from a sales stand- 
point. The Staulcup Studios, Inc., specialists in de- 
signing displays and decorations for national adver- 
tisers, were commissioned to do the work. Accom- 
panying illustrations show the character of their 
creations. 

The ORCHID FLASHING display won the first 
prize in Waterbury, Conn., during the Spring Showing 
Week, when it was exhibited in the windows of the 
JT. R. Clayton Co. This display is particularly appro- 
priate for use during the evening. It is composed of 
five sections and is built around the center one which 
consists of a glass mirror on which the orchid design 
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Contrasting colors are effectively employed in 
this Orchid display. 


is etched. The mirror is encased in a mottled silver 
finished box frame. This box contains two lights 
which flash on and off. When the lights are off the 
glass resembles an etched mirror, and when they are 
on, a delicately tinted picture of a young lady examin- 
ing a teaspoon that she has picked up from a table is 
shown. The flanking pieces which are built to hold 
hollow ware are -covered with orchid velvet with a 
center design of silver wood stripes. The bases have 
black velvet tops. The small end-panels holding the 
flatware are covered with black velvet also. The two 
low display stands for hollow ware are about one foot 
square and have fluted sides and a mirrored top. A 
photograph cannot reproduce the true beauty of this 
display. 

Another Orchid display has a background of Cali- 
fornia Redwood on which the design has been accom- 
plished by sand blasting. The finish of the back- 
ground panel is antique silver against which the green 
of the leaves and the delicately tinted orchid flowers 
show up to perfection. The main pedestal and the 
accompanying side ones are also of sand blasted red- 
wood and are covered with an orchid velvet of a blend- 
ing shade. Cast metal feet complete the ensemble. 
The final touch is added by a strong light, concealed 
behind the pedestal on which the bread and butter 
plate is shown. This sheds a soft warm glow over the 
whole. 

The background of the ORCHID BLACK GLASS 
display consists of three three-quarter-inch black glass 
panels held upright by means of slots in a wooden 
base. This base has a smooth black finish and is cov- 

(Continued on page 39) 


—— 


Orchid flashing display, winner 
of first prize in window display 
contest at Waterbury, Conn. The 
lighting effects make this display 
particularly attractive at night. 
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. as Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 

. & , World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 

be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 

) 

[ 

\ THE ADLER-JONES CO. THE KOESTER SCHOOL 

; 649 S. Wells Street 314 S. Franklin Street 

Window Display Decorations Display and Card Writing Instruction 

; on CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. NATIONAL CARD, MAT & BOARD CO. 

; 664-670 Washington Blvd. 4318-36 Carroll Ave. 

. Art Poster Card and Mat Board Showcard Boards—Mat Boards 

CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 

d 307 N. Michigan Avenue 1902 Diversey Parkway 

r Cornell Wood Board Airbrushes and Airpainting Units 

e 

:) 

Ss INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 

n 13 South Throop Street 134 N. Damen Ave. 

r “CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter Artificial Flowers and Window Decorations 
Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 
everywhere—and recommended to progressive purchasers by the 

Buyers Service Bureau of the DISPLAY WORLD 

Oy Write for Catalogues! 

y oe 

lé Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing Ce. 
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Uncontrolicd Illumination May Command, But Evenly Distributed 
Glareless Illumination Will Serve 


By PAUL C. WHITNEY 
Curtis Lighting, Inc., Chicago 


HILE human nature in the more complex 
situations takes on variations as many as 
there are human beings, certain inherent 
instincts are present in all normal people. 

One of these is the love of light, the desire to be in 
its presence and the consequent favorable reaction 
while under its influence. This, and the purely 
psychological phenomena of light’s attention compell- 
ing characteristic, is responsible for its ability to 
catch the eve of the passerby, draw him to the mer- 
chant’s show window and there exert an influence 
favorable to the sales message of the merchandise. 
It is doubtful that there is any successful merchant 
who does not recognize this power in the well lighted 
show window. In spite of this, some of them have 
turned this force to an end exactly opposite that in- 
tended ane desired. In other words, they have not 
taken into consideration that light’s pulling power 
is useful to them only as a secondary source: the 
light which falls on the merchandise. The man who 
hangs a brilliant fixture in his show window or toler- 
ates a row of exposed lamps is defeating the very 
purpose he means to accomplish by it. Instead of 
calling the attention of the passerby to a display of 
merchandise, he is actually attracting attention to 


just so many foot candles of “raw” illumination. 
Even though a prospective purchaser stops to look 
further, his view of the display is hampered by the 
intense glare, and as a result the merchandise does 
not have a fair chance to exert its appeal. 

An amusing incident occurred in the taking of the 
photograph shown in Plate 1, and it serves to illustrate 
the false impression some merchants have of show 
window lighting. 

The writer and the company’s photographer set 
out on this particular evening for the purpose of 
obtaining “good” illustrations of “bad” window light- 
ing to be used in a “before and after” advertisement. 
We were soon confronted by a dazzling light placed 
in the exact center of a small shop window. Here, 
we decided, was an outstanding case of poor window 
lighting. To state the purpose of our call and still be 
allowed to take the photograph called for tact, and 
this we had included in our well-rehearsed introduc- 
tion. Thus armed, we approached the proprietor. 
Hardly had we mentioned the subject of window 
lighting when he grew extremely enthusiastic, and 
before we were able to explain the real thought behind 
our request, he had become flattered far beyond cor- 
rection. Most certainly we might take the picture, he 


All of the light in this window at Revell’s, Chicago, is concentrated on the merchandise. 
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told us—adding that he was a great booster for good 
lighting and always kept a “bright light” in his window! 

Now here was a merchant whose intentions were 
good, and one who was acquainted with the pulling 
power of light, but he had not learned the wide dis- 
tinction between plain wattage and correct illumina- 
tion. His lighting had in it an element of attraction, 
or we should not have noticed it, but we leave it to you 
whether you would care to strain your eyes long 
enough to ascertain the nature and quality of the mer- 
chandise. 

You see quite a different picture in the windows 
shown in Plate 2. You will notice that the windows 
are by no means wanting in brilliancy, but that all 
the light is concentrated on the merchandise. The 
display is the attraction for the man on the sidewalk, 
and not the lighting equipment. 

Our illustration, of course, represents two extremes 
-—the small, poorly kept shop, and the large, high- 
grade store. Yet, the principles of good window 
lighting are no respectors of class, and hew to the 
line of scientific correctness regardless of the char- 
acter of the store. And it should be somewhat signifi- 
cant that we were led to the more prosperous merchant 
for our example of correct show window lighting. 

Generally speaking, proper show window lighting 
is a matter of sufficient intensity, even distribution and 
the avoidance of glare. This, in turn, is a question of 
selecting the right size, shape and quantity of window 
reflectors and placing them properly. The most efficient 
units are made of silvered glass and are designed in 
various sizes and shapes to meet the demands of any 
condition. 

The intensity of light in your window should be 
such that the display will stand out noticeably in com- 
parison to those of other windows in close proximity. 
Intensity is governed by the size of the reflector and 
lamp used, and by the number of units employed. 

The general light distribution should be uniform 
throughout the window to eliminate shadows and con- 
trasting light and dark areas. Again, the quantity of 
reflectors is a governing factor; a sufficient number of 
reflectors should be used so that their spacing will not 
be too far apart for an even distribution of light. The 
style of the reflector is a second consideration in secur- 
ing proper distribution. For our purpose it is neces- 
sary to speak only of the distributing type (or tilted) 
and the semi-concentrating (not tilted) type. The 
former directs the light straight down and considerably 
forward at the same time. It is designed for use in 
deep windows or windows in which the trim is rather 
high. The latter type is for the shallow or “low trim” 
window, and throws the light downward but not so far 
ahead. 


Next in importance to having your windows lighted 
at all, is to avoid glare. No exposed light source should 
ever be allowed to strike the eyes of the onlooker. Not 
alone because it is annoying to him, and makes it more 
difficult for him to see the display, but because just as 
a bright light will attract, it must therefore detract from 
something—the merchandise. In the ordinary window, 
glare can usually be avoided by recessing the equipment 
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Plate 1—Conspicuous example of bad lighting in a 
shoe store window. 


in a false ceiling or by concealing the reflectors behind 
a valance. 

These are the elementary principles that must be 
observed in lighting your windows if they are to receive 
the full amount of attention that your display deserves. 
Your most artistic and costly display is only as effective 
and profitable as the lighting makes it. Before your 
display can be of any value to you, it must first have 
the attention and hold the interest of the passerby and 
be viewed by him with the least possible amount of 
resistance, 

In this respect, light is your most powerful servant, 
but only when it takes the form of illumination. Where 
dazzling, uncontrolled light commands, bright, evenly 
distributed and glareless illumination serves. 





FREQUENT CHANGES IN RADIO DISPLAYS 

Weekly changes in window displays were reported by a 
considerable majority of the radio dealers replying to a ques 
tionnaire on radio store operations sent out by the Electrical 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. Twenty-eight 
out of forty-three firms replying to this questionnaire reported 
window display changes at weekly intervals. Five firms re- 
ported semi-monthly changes, three monthly, and three semi- 
weekly. One firm reported changing its displays daily, one 
every ten days, one every three weeks, and another every 
two or three weeks. 





GROCERY STORE MAGNETS 

' Every grocer has two ways of increasing his volume and 
profit. One, by selling more groceries to present customers. 
This he can do through manufacturers’ displays and through 
his own trims. If merchandising efforts are interesting, if 
his windows are frequently changed and are attractive and 
clean they will prove to be a magnet drawing new people 
into his store. The average grocer does not pay enough 
attention to his windows. 
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Gigantic Poster 
Backgrounds 


Impressing the Passerby With a 
“Strong Pictorial Smash” 


By STUART BRATESMAN 


Display Mgr., Boston Consolidated Gas Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


HERE are times, in the advertising program, 
when thoughts to be interpreted in window 
display forms demand a strong pictorial 
smash as the backbone of the advertisement. 

Selected from this type of display the two photo- 
graphs accompanying this article give a clear explana- 
tion of what the writer means by a “strong pictorial 
smash.” 

Understand me, I- don’t mean to state that this 
type of expression can be adapted to all advertising 
displays; there are many equally effective methods 


WATER EAUCET 


Two examples of effective pictorial backgrounds for 
the Boston Consolidated Gas Co. by Stuart Bratesman. 
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that have their rightful place in the program, but this 
giant poster treatment certainly has a big spot in the 
sun, especially in utility companies where the mer- 
chandise is of a bulky nature. The huge pocketbook 
and water faucet certainly put the displays on this 
page over with a bang. 

The psychology behind these poster treatments is 
simple ; any person, from any walk of life, when view- 
ing these ads cannot help but be impressed with the 
clearness and forcefulness of the message. This type 
of display speaks pages, without the subterfuge of 
motion, lighting and other methods of attention- 
getting. 

In the first place these ads must be built about an 
original thought that can be readily transplanted into 
the poster treatment. Every idea the display manager 
conceives cannot be used in this manner. The key 
“draw” of the advertisement should be decided on, 
having in mind the advisability of limiting the back- 
ground to this treatment, it being the biggest piece 
in the set. By intelligently applying harmonious 
colors, a striking design and some new area treat- 
ments the display manager has a well rounded ad- 
vertisement ready for the public. 

Pictorial backgrounds have an important place in 
the display program of the successful advertising de- 
partment. How they are introduced depends on the 
ingenuity of the display manager. 





BOOK ON STORE AND WINDOW DECORATIVES 


It will be interesting news to store owners and displaymen 
interested in all that is new and original in store and window 
decoratives to learn that Schack’s new book of spring deco- 
ratives is now ready. With the publication of this new book, 
the Schack Artificial Flower Co. has produced the finest book 
on the subject of store and window decoratives it has ever 
issued. The new book consists of twenty-four pages pro- 
fusely illustrated in four color process printing, showing 
many new, novel and modern as well as semi-modern deco- 
rative ideas in flower sprays, show window backgrounds and 
decorative units. Displaymen who receive a copy of the new 
book will find it a most helpful asset in working out their 
spring decorative scheme, 

A copy of Schack’s new spring book of decoratives will 
be mailed you without obligation by addressing the company 
at 319 West Van Buren Street, Chicago. 





SHOW CARD PRINTING MACHINE 


The manufacture and sale of the Printasign, in large 
volume at low cost, has been undertaken by the Reynolds 
Printasign Corp., Chicago. The machine has been improved 
with every refinement and modern manufacturing methods 
have brought the price down within the reach of even the 
smallest retail store. 

The Printasign is of particular interest to displaymen 
because it eliminates the problem of cutting down on an 
excellent idea on account of the cost of show cards. With 
the usual cost of hand-painted cards, he is forced to economize 
at the expense of the display itself. Lack of an adequate 
description on certain articles because the right kind of a 
neat sign would cost all out of proportion to the good it 
would do has often hindered sales. 

The Printasign, handled by the displayman or assistant, 
will turn out individual signs, in one or two colors, printing 
one letter at a time, much the same as an ordinary typewrater. 
The work is high grade and will equal the appearance of the 
hand-painted variety. Price tags of real beauty can be turned 
out so quickly and economically as to make any other 
method obsolete. The Printasign is a means of making dis- 
plays draw more customers, sell more goods, and at less cost. 
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Top: One of the permanent orchid display 

pieces for window and counter use. Bottom: 

Orchid black glass display which employs con- 
trasting colors with excellent effect. 


Beauty 

(Continued from page 34) 
ered on top with orchid velvet. The design on the 
panels is etched on the back and then finished in 
silver, so that an effect of depth is given. The small 
blocks have smooth black sides and are covered with 
orchid velvet. The contrasting colors and the general 
character of this display make it a most attractive 
unit. 

A permanent display for counter use was designed 
so that the dealer can keep the pattern constantly in 
a prominent place in order to attract the attention of 
his customers. The background is black velvet and 
the center panel is a delicately tinted orchid satin. 
The combination, along with the actual silver pieces 
gives an effect of almost indescribable richness. There 
is a place on the wooden base for the name of the 
jeweler using this display. 





AN EFFECTIVE ANIMATED DISPLAY 


For the holiday season one of the large island windows 
of the May Co., Cleveland, was converted into a “living” 
circus. Electrified animals, an elephant, leopard, tiger, etc., 
and figures including a bejeweled and festively costumed 
prince and snake charmer, were in perpetual motion for the 
delight of both children and adults. Straw covering was 
placed over the entire island window floor and the illusion 
was made complete by formidable bars extending perpendicu- 
larly against the glass of the windows. 





NEW ANIMATED DISPLAY FIRM 


The Animated Roboquin Display Co., Kansas City, has 
been incorporated with $20,000 authorized capital stock, 10 
per cent paid up, to manufacture and sell at wholesale and 
retail display figures and equipment. The firm includes 
Harold Waxman, Harry Gifford, Joseph Levin and Max 
Levin. H. Waxman, 1017 Commerce Building, Kansas City, 
is attorney. 
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SPRING FABRICS 


FOR THE SMART DISPLAY 


Cloths for flooring, background, panels and 
unusually beautiful advance Spring effects. 


TINSELS — PLUSHES — LEATHERETTES 
— NOVELTY CLOTHS — DAMASKS — 
BROCADES — AIRBRUSH PRINTS, ETC. 


Write for samples of our new complete assortment of 
1931 FABRICS 


Mrracrefssrics[o. 


113 West 48th St. - - . - - NEW YORK CITY 
192 No. Clark St. . - CHICAGO, ILLS. 

E. W. Duncanson & Associates—Western Representatives 
3034 Arcade Building - - - SEATTLE 


NOW READY 


SCOTT’S NEW CATALOGUE 
mm=OF READY-TO-LETTER = 


for 
Anniversary Sales «» Dollar Day Sales 


Spring Sales, etc. 


New Modern, Colorful Designs. 
Scott’s Price Cards Save You Money. 
Write Today for Catalogue. 


SCOTT PRINTING CO. 


413 SOUTH FIFTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


IT’S JUST A DARN 
OLD BLACK IRON BOX 


FULL OF HOLES. 
SURE IT WILL RUST 


But if it were made of solid gold it could 
not project a finer image for you to trace. 


THE BRISCHOGRAPH 
PROJECTOR 


It's easy to make life size 
posters, cut-outs and back- 
ground panels. Simply place 
picture, switch on lights, 
focus to size wanted and 
draw with pencil, pen or 
brush direct. Ideal for cut- 
outs. 


*29 


Send for booklet showing 77 ( Sac 
various firms using the ™ 
Brischograph. 


NOW IN ITS FOURTH YEAR 


THE BRISCHOGRAPH CO. 


92 E. LAKEVIEW AVE. COLUMBUS, O. 
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Chabrics 


A Consideration of the History and Usages of 
Sackcloth, Druid’s Cloth, Friar’s Cloth 
and Monk’s Cloth 


By DR. J. E. SIMONS 


Display Dept., Lincoln University, San Francisco 


KNOWLEDGE of the history of fabrics is 

necessary if the displayman wishes to avoid 

the many mistakes that we see daily in the 

haphazard selection and placement of mer- 
chandise and furnishings. The knowledge of the fitness 
of things and their applicability cannot be learned ex- 
cept from their history, and it is most interesting to 
know the sacred influence conneced with certain kinds 
of fabrics that invariably will determine their correct 
usage. 


Sackcloth 


In the Bible you have read, or possibly you have 
remembered what you learned in Sunday school, about 
the use of sackcloth and ashes. It always was a mys- 
tery to me and never was explained just why the re- 
pentant sinner would don a garment of sackcloth, and 
where the ashes came in. Not even my Sunday school 
teacher could tell me. Nevertheless, it was a custom 
and had a very substantial foundation. 


The term sackcloth, according to the present con- 
ception, implies a vestment of very fine silk worn by 
the clergy. Looking up the same term in ancient Bibli- 
cal history, we find that the very term sackcloth implies 
the use of the fabric. It was a coarse, harsh material 
woven or made from the hair of goats or camels and 
used for the same purpose as our ordinary grain sack 
or burlap bag is used today. When a sinner wished to 
do penance he would wear one of these rough garments 
of sackcloth, which would rub his skin with every move- 
ment of the body until it became so irritated that sores 
developed. Infections were often the result of this 
irritation, and then ashes were used in this age as an 
antiseptic. Hence, the wearing of the sackcloth gar- 
ment and using the ashes on the sores and tender 
skin was not only an act of penance, but also one of 
necessity. 

This is the early history of the popular fabric that 
we now use on upholstered work, for wall coverings 
and in certain places for draperies, and is made under 
the trade name of burlap. This burlap, in its early 
history, was, to some degree, used for purposes of per- 
sonal torture, and was the coarsest woven fabric of the 
time. 

From this we may glean that burlap should never 
be used with a setting indicating any degree of delicacy. 
It is appropriate for use with all surroundings and 
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paraphernalia for personal development. Therefore, 
it may be used in the gymnasium and as a background 
for the display of mechanical exercising contrivances 
and things of great bulk, such as boats, motors and 
hardware in general, and for all purposes where the 
idea is to do something, not particularly of our own 
choosing, but rather because it is necessary or com- 
pulsory. »° 

Recently I saw a window in a San Francisco store 
that displayed a rowing machine with a background 
of fluffy silk. We all know of the susceptibility of 
silk to water spot and the ridiculousness of the setting 
caused many unfavorable remarks, which in no way 
increased the interest in the article displayed. Burlap 
would have been much more appropriate and less 
expensive. 


Druid’s Cloth 


However, not all penitents considered it necessary 
to wear sackcloth. A certain class, feeling a little 
higher up on the saintly scale, were entitled to have 
their garments made of a little finer weave. This 
brings us up in history to the period between the 
fourth and sixth centuries, where we find that a certain 
religious sect, called Druids, believed the best way to 
avoid temptation was to remove themselves as far 
from the means of temptation as possible. Therefore, 
they settled in the remote timbered parts of England 
and lived unto themselves. It was against their belief 
to make a picture or drawing of any kind, because 
this would be breaking the commandment that they 
should make no graven images. <As writing would 
also be considered an image of an act, it was not in 
accord with their religious beliefs to leave a history 
of themselves. Because of this fact very little is 
known of their religious principles outside of the fact 
that they wore very plain coarse woven material in 
their garments, which can be bought at the present 
time under the trade name of Druid’s Cloth. 


Friar’s Cloth 


As it was the custom for the rulers to wear the 
finest of weaves and then on down, according to 
classes, the coarser weaves being worn in accordance 
with the station one filled in life, so was it true in 
ecclesiastical circles. The Druids wore the coarser 
garments—the Friars being the next in authority, 
wore a finer material. 

The Friars were supposed to be teachers more or 
less and those to be consulted on affairs other than 
confessions. To distinguish them from the scholar, 
or Druid, or the religious devotee of lesser station, 
they adopted a garment of finer material and this 
cloth took the name of the wearer. This fabric is on 
the market today under the trade name of Friar’s 
Cloth. 


Monk’s Cloth 


There were church offices to be filled with those 
chosen from among the ranks of the Friars and those 
so selected for these places were called Monks. To 
distinguish their rank in the church from the others, 
they were allowed to use a still finer woven material 
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in their garments than either the Druid or the Friar. 
This material today is known as Monk’s Cloth, named 
after the station of the priesthood involved. 

Of these weaves, the finest is that of the Monks, 
next in texture is the Friar’s Cloth and then the 
Druid’s Cloth. From these we have many modern 
variations such as the waffle cloth and basket weaves, 
but all have the most ancient origin. 














OW comes the question of what concern is this 
to the home decorator or displayman. Let me 
illustrate by an actual experience. 

Any of these weaves mentioned in this description 
are especially good for sea and lake cottages and for 
sea-going vessels. I do not wish it understood that 

it is recommended only for such homes or ships, but 

due to its weave and damp resisting qualities, it is 

especially adaptable for these purposes. " 

/ At one time I had an opportunity to furnish one 

of the larger Pacific ocean passenger boats. In carry- 

ing out my scheme, I kept in mind the historic uses 
and the legends. above related. 

The captain, who is the highest official on a liner, 


Imported mannequin models are most 
proper indeed for correct and pleasing 
display of merchandise... they have... 
‘poise’; they have “‘style’’... they have 
... “beauty”; all necessary attributes to 
make for successful display. Be assured 
that your displays will have the quality 
that produces for them a completely 
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n had his cabin draped with Monk’s Cloth with a deli- successful presentation of your merchan- 
cate applique of brown and blue to bring it to tie in r dise when on display . . . use the best. 
: «g's : MODEL 159 
r with the other furnishings. The first officer, being 
>, next in command, as the Friar was second to the Tha tmiperionce ef ueing 
: x ge correctly designed fixtures 
d Monk, had his room draped with the Friar’s Cloth, for your windows and their 
f with the necessary trimming to bring out the detail display is never to be un- 


derrated ... there is a 

































e of his quarters. The rooms of the master mechanic, petumateniee 
y or chief engineer, he being the third highest official, pose in display. Lines have 
d were draped with Druid’s Cloth. The cabins for the rere nia scone toes Mgeae” 
: plete, to have correct and 
n passengers were dressed in the gayer, more modern beautiful appearance so 
y stuffs that carried little or no legendary or historical that you may be assured 
: . ‘ ? their use will help you pro- 
iS value—mainly for the reason that it wasn’t necessary. duce the effective displays 
ct Great pleasure and satisfaction were shown on the part you plan. 
in of the ship’s officers, when it was explained to them the 
at real reason for so draping their quarters. 
Not so long ago I visited a place called Tia Juana re — No. 4163 CIRCLE DISPLAYER 
in Mexico, just across the United States border, south OF Se ee 
of California. There is a drinking place there, an old- 
1e time saloon, and this place is draped and festooned 
to with Friar’s Cloth. You can readily. see that this 
ce material is out of keeping in a place of this character. 
in The history of the goods plainly shows its utter incon- 
er sistency to such surroundings. There are places where 
y, it is virtually a crime to art to use fabrics that are 
unsuitable and unless a person has acquired knowledge 
or by studying along such historical lines, he should 
an hesitate lest he might make as great an error as the 
ur, man who would attend a funeral in a sports suit. age me 
yn, Recently one of the largest churches in this vi- No. 7300 Line 
1is cinity had draperies made of the Friar’s cloth, similar Metal---Glass 
on to that used in the drinking place described above. I SEER, RN Ce 
rs leave it to your judgment as to which of the two ASS'N’ 
places is the suitable one for this cloth. You must th 
admit that the church was the proper place for the Write 
use of the fabric, regardless of its religious leanings. HUGH LYONS & COMPANY 
se However, I do not think this cloth can be appro- LANSING MICHIGAN 
OSE priately used in any place. Only a short time ago I al aaa 
To saw the drapings of a Masonic Temple of Monk’s a eae 
TS, Cloth. <eaa 
jal (Continued on page 67) DI SPLA Y= 
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Credit Where Credit Is Due 


January, 1931 


An Expose of “Cut-Price Racketeers” Who Operate Under the Guise 
of Display Services and Victimize the Unwary Manufacturer 


By A. R. KAPLAN 
Dis-Play-W ell, Inc., New York City 


R. MANUFACTURER maintains an expen- 
sive credit department and subscribes to the 
credit service of his industry to maintain 
certain standards of reliability among his 

accounts receivable. The retailer who writes in for 
$1.75 worth of merchandise on the usual terms of 
“2 per cent-10 days, net 30,” is subjected to the same 
investigation as the retailer who runs up bills of several 
thousand dollars a month. The manufacturer does not 
discriminate between the two; he insists that every 
retailer with whom he transacts business on credit shall 
have a rating which will warrant the risk he takes. 

The same manufacturer will, however, ship $500 
worth of display material to some unknown display 
service company that writes in, competing with a recog- 
nized organization, to bid 50 or 75 cents less per win- 
dow less than the standard rate the manufacturer has 
been paying the established firm. The manufacturer 
doesn’t think of looking up his rating. 

In the important cities the display field is fairly well 
standardized. The large and well-known service com- 
panies in New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago 
cover their local, suburban ad rural fields thoroughly. 
The recognized services in these cities, handling practi- 
cally all the accounts of national advertisers, are old- 
established concerns with adequate offices properly 
manned to give excellent service; they have on their 
staffs twenty-five to fifty expert installers, and they 
have executives with years of background and experi- 
ence in the dsplay field. They are reliable and capable. 

Their price, through their years of experience, has 
become standardized, based upon a living wage for 
the trained installers, overhead and a normal profit 
which will allow them to continue to remain in business 
and to give the manufacturer the same expert service. 

Yet, despite this standardization, even in the larger 
cities, cut-throat competition from incompetent  indi- 
viduals, who mask behind a long and “highfalutin’” 
service company title, is all too frequent, and the manu- 
facturer is-the loser. 

“We have 500 stores in this state into whose win- 
dows we can put displays,” an unknown agency writes 
the manufacturer. “Our price is $1.75 per window as 
per your specifications.” 

The manufacturer, accustomed to paying his regular 
installation company a little more, jumps at the chance 
of getting a slightly reduced rate and thinks he is show- 
ing the experienced display installers a thing or two. 
He ships hundreds of dollars’ worth of expensive litho- 
graphed displays and dummies to this new outfit—zeith- 
out investigation. 


The manufacturer may hear from this “display 
service company” again—or he may not. He may 
receive a list of the windows into which displays have 
gone, or, more often, he may get nothing. At any rate, 
he certainly will not receive the photographic check 
which he has become accustomed to receiving from his 
old organization. If he sends his own territorial repre- 
sentative, whose advice he failed to ask in the first 
place, to check up on this unknown service company, 
he may find those displays—and then, again, he may not. 

As a matter of fact, later investigation, when it is 
too late, may find that this “display service” has curi- 
ously disappeared, if, in the first place, it had ever 
existed. We can cite numerous instances in which such 
organizations have so naively faded away. But hun- 
dreds of dollars’ worth of material are gone—a dead 
loss to the manufacturer and a black eye to all services 
in general, the innocent suffering equally with the guilty. 

If the manufacturer had investigated before making 
the shipment of displays to this unknown “service dis- 
play company,” he would have found either that it 
didn’t exist or that it lived but in the mind of one man, 
its owner, whose hat was his office and who was in- 
capable of properly planning a campaign or of giving 
the service to which the manufacturer was entitled. 
The low price per window was based upon his lack of 
experience, lack of capital, lack of office, system, display 
experts and installers. The manufacturer who retained 
him would have paid for exactly what he was getting— 
nothing. 

Cut prices always can have but one result—either 
the displays suffer (and the manufacturer loses) or 
the display company offering such decreased rates will 
soon go out of business because its periodical losses 
instead of the standardized profit to which the legiti- 
mate outfit is entitled. And, in the latter case, the 
manufacturer suffers no end of inconvenience. He is 
the victim in either case. 

Unreliable service companies will always exist as 
long as there are manufacturers to accept lower rates 
without investigating. Only through their own wide- 
spread investigation can the manufacturer be assured 
of proper service and worth-while results. These are 
requisite; price can only be incidental to them. And 
only through the manufacturers’ investigations can the 
reputable display agencies be assured of protection 
against cut price, untrained and inadequate interlopers. 

Credit research by the manufacturer is the only solu- 
tion. Let him extend “credit where credit is due.” In 
this way, and only in this way, can he be assured of 
service and results. 
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DISPLAY CENTER W FRANK D. MAXWELL CO. 1440 BROADWAY 








For Spring 1931—THE NEW 
VENDOME 
COSTUME FORM 


IS NOW READY 


AUTHENTIC LINES 


FOR THE NEW SEASON 
Ww 


Our Form is Used Exclusively by the Finest 
New York Stores 


WwW 


L. P. Hollanders’ Beautiful New Store 
Adopts Our Vendome Form Exclusively 
Throughout Store 


Ww 
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Chain Stores Don’t Neglect Display 


3y J. E. COLEMAN 
Advertising and Display Manager, National Bellas Hess Co., Inc., Asheville, N. C. 


IME after time, in nearly every city in the 

United States, it has been said that chain 

stores do not take interest in their windows, 

and that the ones installed do not do justice 

to the community. 1 say no to this, and double no. I 
have been employed by chain stores ever since I was 








ten years old, doing odd jobs around the display depart- 
ment, and likewise in other departments. Now I am 
display manager in one of the largest stores in the 
chain. Vacations I have spent traveling to various 
parts of the United States, studying display methods, 
and I find that the chain stores are taking a great deal 
of interest in their windows and interior displays—more 
so than ever before. This interest can easily be noticed 
in such stores as the Montgomery Ward Company, 
J. C. Penney, and other large concerns with national 
display offices and well-known display experts as their 
directors. 


Each month a certain percentage of the advertising 
appropriation is set aside for the display department. 
This amount is to be used for trying out new ideas and 
for purchasing new fixtures. By being very careful 
with expenditures and by buying or making fixtures 
that can be used over and over again, the display de- 
partment can be operated at very little extra cost. 


In Photograph No. 1 we have an introductory win- 
dow, introducing “National Belle’ Hosiery. This 
window was installed with an extra cost of 94 cents. 
One sheet of beaver board was purchased for the mak- 
ing of the enlarged hose box, which was constructed 
and painted by myself. Orange and black were the 
feature colors of the island window. The display was 
left in for the period of one wek, due to the wonderful 
results we received. 


In Photograph No. 2 we have a bathing suit window 
that brought surprising results. Sand was used on the 
floor to give the effects of the beach. The bath house 
and the waves were made from spare pieces of beaver 
board. There was no extra cost for this window. 


i 


In Photograph No. 3 we were featuring the fall 
opening of yard goods. This window brought the best 
week the silk and woolen department had ever known. 
The background was painted in fall colors and fall 
accessories were displayed in the center in correspond- 
ing colors. 


The remaining pictures are of our front windows 
which we used to feature the National Home Sewing 
Week. All the forms were draped with uncut materials 
and dressed with accessories to match. The display 
cards were hand lettered with pattern illustrations 
pasted on, giving the number of patterns. As to the 
sales records, we have no comparison, for never before 
have we known such figures in our piece goods depart- 
ments, 








Four displays of National Bellas Hess Co., Inc., Ashe- 
ville, N. C., which indicate that this chain organization 
pays a great deai of attention to its windows. 
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cA Symphony in “D Glat 


PRELUDE 


T’S a great sport—this business of display 
advertising. In fact, it’s fast becoming a 
source of public entertainment rather than 
the grim act of presenting facts “as it.” True, 

no longer do we see merchandise smothered in the 
gingerbread trappings of sentimentality ; but neither do 
they wear a stark simplicity befitting this modern age. 
Just about half of displaydom today reminds one of the 
stage setting of a mid-Victorian play—overcrowded. 
Great chunks of intellectual appeal—or streamers— 
scattered around like massive pieces of furniture. No 
room left for even the-principal actor-—the product to 
be sold. It’s crowded out. Literally pushed off the 
stage into the background. 

Everything else has turned realistic, why not dis- 
play? Why glutter it up with illusions? Why appeal 
only through the medium of hokum—and associated 
ideas? Is it because the product itself is not interest- 
ing enough to feature? If that’s the case, then why 
even think the would-be consumer will want it? Can’t 
we be honest with our prospective buyer and tell him, 
point blank, in as appealing copy—and on as attractive 
show cards as our merchandise demands—just what 
we’ve got to sell him, how it will serve his need, and 
why it will become indispensable to him after he has 
once used it? Why all this beating around the bush, 
when the shortest distance between two points is a 
straight line? Granted that in some cases the association 
of ideas does create an excellent emotional appeal, yet 
why not keep those ideas in the background? Must we 
drag them out like a bag of tricks before the footlights 
for all the world to see? Wouldn’t a direct appeal—a 
plea for the product itselfi—be still more effective in 
the foreground of our window display? It seems to 
me that it is time to throw out the “tinsel” of display 
and talk turkey. Time for the product to step forward 
for its act. Time to let one—that product—always 
stand out. 

Not that all present-day displays are below par in 
attracting attention. Many are the advertisers who 
have achieved striking effects, but they are the ones 
who have taken one step ahead of the rest—forced 


irrelevant matter into the background—brushed aside - 


superfluities—and let their big idea stand out in the 
open, naked and unashamed, thus portraying a product 
appeal capable of creating real desire, and, consequently, 
increasing demand. 

All in all, it will be a big day for the displaymen 


(A Play of Display) 


By AUDREY BARBARA CROWDER 


when they meet on common ground and pass judgment 
on this “putting on the ritz” in displaying their goods for 
Mr. Consumer’s benefit, because Mr. Consumer doesn’t 
like to be “ritzed” into buying—and nine times out of 
ten he refuses to be. However, more and more men 
who are constantly thinking in terms of display when 
advertising a given product are awaking to the realiza- 
tion that simplicity is truly modernity’s gift to the dis- 
playman. But not until this realization has had a chance 
to “sink in” sufficiently to demand action will hazy, over- 
crowded and be-ribboned display windows be perma- 
nently recorded among the missing. Until then—. 


ACT I. 
(Scene—heard and recorded—on a crowded El.) 


Mr. Adster and Mr. Consumer sat side by side. 
Said Mr. Adster, a specialist in display, at the top of 
his lungs—and thus competing with the noise of a big- 
city elevated : “I say—look down there—hurry up before 
this thing pulls out. Doesn’t that Chesterfield display 
strike you right ?” 

“What display?” yelled Mr. Consumer. 

“Chesterfield. It’s the girl—it’s always the girls— 
because ‘they satisfy’—-that’s why!” Mr.  Adster 
chuckled at his own wit. 


“Yeah,” agreed Mr. Consumer, “good looking girls 
all right—you can’t miss em. Funny, when they spring 
those high hat illustrations I hardly ever notice what 
they’re trying to get at—what they’re trying to sell us. 
You know what I mean” 

Mr. Adster groaned and slumped down in his seat. 
But his spirits weren’t dampened for long, for he soon 
began to rub his hands together like a Maxwell Street 
huckster just after he’d made a good bargain. “Hey !— 
look-a-there,” he said. 

“Where?” squawked Mr. Consumer. 

“Down there—no, no—over there. Say, doncha 
ever notice anything? It’s an eye-catcher, that—” 

But the El was already on its way, leaving the strik- 
ing display behind. Mr. Consumer sat there placidly 
enough, quite unconscious of any disturbance in his 
companion’s equilibrium. 

“Tt’ll knock ’em cold—that display,” remarked Mr. 
Adster, fervidly, still thinking of the treat his friend 
had just missed. 

“What—knock who cold?” 

S-q-q-e-e-e-e-kkk!!_ The El came to a standstill. 
The two men left via the back door. 
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’ 


“Good-night, ole boy,” said Mr Consumer, and 
under his breath he mumbled, ‘Poor guy’s gone crazy 
over this advertising business.” 


“Good-night,” said Mr. Adster, and to himself, 


“These birds are blind as a bat—and dumber.” 


ACT it. 
(Scene before a drug store) 


“Hello, neighbor! How do you like her?” said Mr. 
Displayman, grinning the grin of the smug, self-satisfied. 


“Looks like a mess to me,” replied. Mr. Would-be 
Consumer, naively. 


“Algernon,” said Mrs. Would-be Consumer, “why 
do you always have to be so contrary? Now I think the 
display is very fetching. Of course, you can’t see what 
they’re advertising, but—” 


“What!” bellowed Mr. Displayman, frothing at the 
mouth. “What did you say?” 


“Why,” said the startled lady, “I said you have to 
hunt for what they’re advertising. There’s so much to 
it. I mean there's so much to look at,” she added, half 
apologetically. 

“Yep, that’s just it,” cut in Mr. Consumer. “The 
trouble with you fellows is that you know so darned 
well what it’s all about that you forget that we don’t. 
You want us to buy, don’t you? Well, we’ve got to see 
the product first. And you don’t think a real he-man 
is going to dawdle around here half an hour looking for 
it, do you? Well, he’s not. Now what we want is 
something simple, something that hits you in the eye 
as you walk down the street and makes you want to turn 
back and see what the—something that has enough “it” 
to make you want to cut loose and give it a try. Own 
up, now, isn’t that what you’re after ?” 

“You're right,” was the prompt reply. 

And the next day Mr. Displayman ordered his 
window stripped of all superfluous “tinsel”—left it 
standing there stark as September Morn. But, oh, that 
product appeal! 


FINALE. 


ND that’s the truth of the matter in this business of 

display—typical if not unusual, but a general atti- 
tude of Mr. Consumer. He doesn’t really see—isn’t 
even interested most of the time—in that which is so all- 
important to Mr. Displayman and his clan—that is, 
unless there is a real product appeal. What he does see 
is the product—then the price—seldom the copy—and 
sometimes the brand—if'the letters are so big. 


Well, let’s give him what he wants. And he can’t 
want what he doesn’t see. Let your idea of the product 
shout the story and the associated ideas echo it. Tell 
him what you’re advertising. Put more action in the 
window and get more reaction; put more color in the 
illustrations and make hem more animate. Let the 
composite picture present a story—a strong and vivid 
emotional appeal. Make him recognize in your product 
1 solution of a problem—his problem. 
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A bewildering assortment of novel color 
combinations and designs. Made especially 
for window trim. Allows for unusual effects, 
encourages originality. Economical, too. 


If You Haven’t Seen Them Yet 
You’re Missing Something! 


We gladly send samples to displaymen. 
Write for yours today. 


Paper Novelty Corporation 


(Window Display Division) 


720-28 South 11th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SPRING and Early Summer 
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This Spring and Summer as never 
before will call for windows that 
attract and hold the passerby. 
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Irish Eyes and 
Show Cards 


IKE DONAHUE was not so long in America 
from the Ould Sod, and wherever Mike went, 
Ireland went, too. His father had been a 
scene painter for a small theatre back in 

Dublin, and Mike had worked with him until he left 

Shamrock Land for the Land of the Stars and Stripes. 

Possessed of an artistic, highly sentimental tempera- 

ment, with good ideas and an aptitude ~for picking 

things up quickly, he proved an apt pupil in the show 
card shop of Quinn & Burgess. The customers all liked 
him because of his happy, jovial disposition. 

One morning a telephone call came from Macy & 
Rogers, a large select ladies’ store, for a man to go up 
and see about an order for show cards. 

“I’m going to send you up, Mike,” said Mr. Quinn. 
“I’m not stuck on that dame up there myself. She puts 
on too many airs for me. She has an idea that show 
card writers are on the same level with garbage men— 
not but what garbage men are all right so far as I know.” 

“What’s the name of the lady. Mr. Quinn?” 

“Miss O'Reilly. She’s the head of the advertising 
department, but she doesn’t know beans about show 
cards.” 

“What name did you say, sir?” 

“Miss O’Reilly, Nora O’Reilly. She’s as stately as 
a queen and as cold as an iceberg.” 

“T’m on me way, sir,” said Mike. 

Macy & Rogers was the very last word in style. 
The door was swung open for Mike by a diminutive 
page in pale blue uniform with gold braid and buttons. 
Ultra-smart salesladies and floor attendants were wait- 
ing solicitously on languid society women who toyed 
with the merchandise on the counters. 

“Was there something?” inquired a feminine-look- 
ing gentleman, eyeing Mike suspiciously. 

“I’m looking for Nora O’Reilly,” answered Mike, 
with a grin. 

“You will find the advertising department on the 
third floor, sir. Miss O’Reilly will be there. Take the 
elevator.” 

Mike was whisked to the third floor by a Japanese 
girl in native costume. 

A superlative lady office assistant in the advertising 
department looked him over appraisingly as if contem- 
plating purchase and not sure of the price. 

“Well?” she inquired. 

“Ts Nora O’Reilly to home?” asked Mike. 

The lady looked at him with uplifted eyebrows. 


By ROBERT C. SHIMMIN 








“She is in her office. Your business, please ?”’ 

“I’m from Quinn & Burgess.” 

“Just one moment.” 

The ultra one entered the private office and Mike 
heard her say, “The show card man is here, Miss 
O'Reilly.” 

“Tell him to come in.” 

Mr. Quinn had said that Miss O’Reilly was stately, 
but Mike was not prepared to see a girl of such dazzling 
beauty, so majestic, so queen-like in her gestures. She 
glanced up at Mike coldly. 

“Here is your copy for the show cards. We want 
them for a window display of Irish linen. Something 
very neat and refined. The last show cards your firm 
made for us were far from satisfactory.” 

So reserved was her manner, so cold the atmosphere, 
so altogether detached seemed the girl, that Mike took 
the copy with a whispered “Thanks” and _ hurriedly 
departed. 

“How did you make out?” asked Mr. Quinn when 
he returned to the shop. 

“All right,” said Mike, briefly. 

“Well, since you have made such a good impression 
on the Polar lady, you can take up the cards for her and 
take all responsibility for the job.” 

“Fine,” answered Mike. 

And into those cards Mike put his whole heart and 
soul. He might have been painting them for the 
blessed Saint Patrick himself. Of course, green pre- 
dominated in the color scheme, with quaint fancy bor- 
ders and small Irish harps in the corners. 

It was late in the afternoon when he finished the 
last card, and he gave a sigh of satisfaction as he sur- 
veyed his handiwork. “I will take them up the first 
thing in the morning,” he told Mr. Quinn. 

When Mike returned to Macy & Rogers the follow- 
ing morning he found a complete display of Irish linen 
in one of the windows. He surveyed it for a long time 
with a critical eye. “Maybe it isn’t finished yet,” he 
said to himself, and went into the store with his show 
cards. 

This time he found his way to the advertising depart- 
ment unaided and walked right past the superior lady 
and into the sanctum of Miss O’Reilly. Proudly he laid 
his cards on the desk before her. “There,” he exclaimed. 
“How do you like them ?” 

But Miss ©’Reilly betrayed no enthusiasm. She 
eyed the cards in her usual cold, critical manner. “We 
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are not advertising a circus,” she said bitingly. “If I 
had wanted colors I would have said so. And what was 
the idea of using that plain Egyptian? This is a ladies’ 
store; you should have used some kind of dainty, femi- 
nine lettering.” 

Mike’s eyes half closed, and the glint in them was 
every bit as cold as those of the lady herself. 

“This is an Irish product you’re advertising, Miss 
O’Reilly. Solid, substantial merchandise, the best of 
its kind there is in the world. No delicate flim-flam 
lettering for Irish linen, but something that gives the 
impression of strength and durability.” 

As Mike warmed to his subject the brogue became 
broader, and Miss O’Reilly looked at him searchingly. 
The hot flush that mounted to her face showed that the 
frigidity of her manner was merely a pose. 

“Indeed,” she remarked. “You seem to know a great 
deal about the subject, Mr.—-” 

“Donahue,” put in Mike, quickly. 

“Donahue. But at the same time our policy is con- 
servatism.” 

“And that can be carried too far, Miss O’Reilly. 
Remember that even society ladies are human. Sure, 
if I could only get in that window for an hour I’d have 
a display that would set the whole town talking. I’m 
tellin’ ye, I would put Ould Ireland on the map.” 

It did seem that there was the faintest flicker of 
amusement in the eyes of Miss O’Reilly. However, 
she answered in a cold, reserved tone: 

“Since you seem to know so very much about the 
subject, Mr. Donahue, I am perfectly willing that you 
should get a chance to prove your ability. If you care 
to be here at seven this evening you can prove to us 
what you can do in that direction.” 

“That I will,’ Miss O'Reilly. 
bells on.” 

The amount of material that Mike considered neces- 
sary for a window decoration which would do full 
justice to Erin literally filled a small truck. Miss 
O’Reilly, who was standing by the window glanced 
somewhat disparagingly at the mixed material and re- 
marked : 

“T really don’t think, Mr. Donahue, that there will 
be very much room left for the Irish linen after you 
get all that in the window.” 

“Never you mind, miss,” replied Mike, highly ex- 
cited. “T’ll make a window display for you that is a 
display.” 

“First of all, we'll make our background out of this 
beaver board,” and, taking up his paints and brushes, 
Mike soon dashed off a picture of an old-fashioned Irish 
kitchen, with a huge pot over an open fireplace and a 
woman sitting by the hearth with a spinning wheel. 
This was placed at the back of the window draped with 
ereen cloth. 


I'll be here—with 


“Over here we'll put the little harp that me mother 
used to play. In that corner my great-grandmother’s 
spinning wheel. That wheel is 130 years old, Miss 
‘Reilly. There’s not many of your society ladies that 
ever saw a spinning wheel like that, I’m tellin’ ye. And 
ve'll put a little bit of the linen here and a little bit 
there—artistic like, you know.” (Continued on page 67) 
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tn fit shoes! 


And gracefully, natur- 
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countless varieties of 
striking displays. Q Fairy 
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on their toes, express ac- 
tion—and command atten- 
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to a life-like flesh color and 
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awaiting your call. Send 
for it today. 
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An Authoritative Review of the Present Status of Window Display 
Services As Advertising Media 


By SOL FISHER 
President, Fisher Display Service, Inc., Chicago 


IIE window display installation business has 
progressed by leaps and bounds during the 
last decade. In the United States there are 

. more than 450 individuals, companies and 
corporations in the business of installing window dis- 
plays for national advertisers. Out of these 450 instal- 
lation services, there are approximately 150 that have 
been in business for more than five years, and these 
do the bulk of window display installation for the 
national advertisers. It is conservatively estimated that 
the gross annual installation business is between three 
and a half and four million dollars. The national adver- 
tisers are recognizing window display installation as a 
necessary and regular medium of advertising. 

Recently a survey was made of the window display 
installation services as to the various phases of their 
business. This survey was made by a public auditor, 
and these are the facts obtained : 

1. Type of organization: Corporation, 10; partnership, 7; indi- 
vidual, 30. 


2. Office location: Home, 14; regular, 33. 
3. Rental: No rent, 18; 0 to $50 mo., 18; $50 to $100, 5; over 


$100, 6. 
4. Some one in office all of the time: Yes, 39; no, 7; not 
shown, 1. 
5. Relatives employed: Yes, 20; none, 27. 
6. Hours in office for executives: Average, 544; not shown, 3. 
7. Employees: 5 or less, 24; 5 to 10, 11; 11 to 15, 3; 20 or 


more, 6; not reported, 3.. Total number of employees 
reported, 348. 

8. Area of office space: 0 to 500 sq. ft., 32; 501 to 1,000 sq. ft., 
10; over 1,000 sq. ft., 3; not reported, 2. Total area 
reported, 17,630 sq. ft. 

9. Area of stock room: 0 to 1,000 sq. ft., 30; 1,001 to 2,000 sq. 
ft., 5; 2,001 to 3,000 sq. ft., 2; over 3,000 sq. ft. 9; not 
reported, 1. Total area reported, 65,700 sq. ft. 

10. Area of territory: 0 to 100 sq. miles, 6; 101 to 250 sq. miles, 
13; 251 to 500 sq. miles, 6; over 500 sq. miles, 18; not 
reported, 6. Total area reported, 44,645 sq. miles. 

11. Farthest distance covered: 0 to 50 miles, 18; 51 to 100 miles, 
14; over 100 miles, 13; not reported, 1. 

12. Dealers for service: Drugs, 20,569; groceries, 50,509. 

13. Special trimming: No, 7; yes, 39; not reported, 1. 

14. Keeping regular hooks: No, 13; yes, 34. 

15. Bookkeeper: No, 20; yes, 27. 

16. Public accountant audits: No, 33; yes, 14. 

17. Able to furnish financial statement: No, 7; yes, 39; not 
reported, 1. 

18. Checking account: No, 4; yes, 43. 

19. Regular pay day: No, 7; yes, 40. 

20. Method of pay roll: Cash, 12; check, 32; not reported, 3. 

21. Purchase of crepe paper and supplies: Cash, 16; check, 31. 

22. Save purchase discounts: No, 10; yes, 28; both, 6; not re- 
ported, 3. 

23. Method of booking windows: Telephone, 35; bookers, 11; 
trimmers, 31; owner, 27; not reported, 4. 


24. Years in business: Under 2 years, 10; 2 to 5 years, 11; 5 to 
10 years, 17; 10 to 15 years, 3; over 15 years, 6. 

25. Draw regular salary: No, 21; yes, 23; not reported, 3. 

26. Have automobiles: No, 4; yes—1 car, 30; 2 cars, 10; 3 cars, 
2; not reported, 1. 

27. Have trucks: No, 32; yes, 15. 


This survey, secured from questionnaires answered 
by forty-seven representative display services out of the 
hundred who were solicited, discloses the following 
facts: 


1. Too much territory is taken in by some services. The 
territory that some services cover cannot be covered intelli- 
gently and diligently and at the same time be profitable to the 
service. 

2. Booking of locations for window display installations is 
not done or is not performed uniformly. 

3. Checking of window installations is very negligible. 

4. Some services can charge lower prices than others be- 
cause they have no overhead, such as permanent offices, stock 
rooms or efficient office help. 

5. Some services do not have a plausible bookkeeping system 
whereby they can figure their costs and can determine whether 
or not they are maintaining a profitable business. 


However, in looking over this survey it is noticeable 
that more and more services are organized on regular 
business bases, such as coorporations and partnerships, 
where intelligent bookkeeping systems are the rule and 
where they are enjoying credit for supplies which they 
purchase. 

To be a leader, maintain precedence in the window 
display installation field and exist in business, one must 
first possess a profitable business. The contrary would 
spell failure. The properly managed display service in 
this field today cannot be accused of either setting arbi- 
trary prices or of slashing prices per installation. The 
properly managed installation:service knows exactly the 
costs of doing business, and knows its charges accord- 
ingly, without guessing at the various elements of cost. 
The reliable display service cannot be accused of setting 
arbitrary prices because of the competition made by 
spontaneous “‘fly-by-nite” display services who guess 
at the costs, who promise anything and everything to 
get a job, and who quote any price to obtain a job. In 
fact, “fly-by-nite,” unreliable display service has ham- 
pered the development of the entire display service in- 
stallation field. It was the ill will and lack of confidence 
created by the unreliable display service with the adver- 
tiser that has delayed the national advertiser in using 
this medium of advertising. The prices as quoted today 
by most of the reliable display services are more than 
reasonable, considering the services rendered. 
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The only way to attain leadership is by taking the 
business of installing windows seriously, by constantly 
trying to improve the service. rendered, by considering 
the dealer, the advertiser and the product displayed ; in 
other words, by doing the best that one can in making 
a window display installation. Another precept for 
existing in business is the setting of a uniform scale of 
prices that shall be charged to all clients with whom the 
display service is doing business. Consistency in these 
precepts will, in due time, elevate the window display 
installaton field to a prominent position in advertising. 

In setting a uniform scale of prices for installation, 
I do not mean an arbitrary set of prices with excessive 
profits, but prices based upon costs with a fair net profit. 

It is gratifying to note that lithographers are giving 
more and more attention to the installation of window 
displays. In fact, during 1930 several articles appeared 
in trade papers written by lithographers, producers of 
national advertisers’ window display material, caution- 
ing their clients against rash promises of window in- 
stallation men. And yet, with all this interest, there are 
some producers of window display advertising who still 
recommend to the advertiser that window displays be 
mailed to dealers directly. 

In October, 1930, a survey was made of display 
material on a seasonable, well-known patent medicine. 
The material was sent directly to the retailer. In a 
large city with over 2,000 drng stores displays were 
mailed to 458 dealers. The survey disclosed the follow- 
ing facts: 
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Some 352 dealers stated they never received the display 
and knew nothing about it; 69 dealers advised that they did 
insert the dealers telp in the window; 7 dealers had department 
stores and never used manufacturers’ dealer helps; 3 dealers 
advised that the display was never used, but was destroyed; 
13 dealers had closed and were out of business; 14 dealers had 
the display intact and permitted the service to install the dis- 
play in their windows. Total, 458. 


In another city of about 6,000 population with forty- 
eight drug stores, twenty-five displays were mailed 
directly to the dealers. The survey showed the follow- 
ing facts: 

Fifteen dealers claimed they did not receive the display; 
3 dealers were out of business; 2 dealers advised that the dis- 
play was not used and destroyed; 1 dealer had a department 
store and never used a manufacturer’s display; 4 dealers had 
the display on hand and permitted the display service making 
this survey to install the display in their windows. Total, 25. 


In the month of December, 1930, a nationally known 
fountain pen manufacturer mailed 190 displays directly 
to jewelry stores, stationery stores and drug stores 
in a large city. Within two weeks thereafter a display 
service was requested to make a survey of the dealers 
who received the display. The results were as follows: 

One hundred and five dealers did not open up or use the 
display; 35 dealers used the display in merchandise windows 
with competing lines; 46 dealers used the display in the interior 
of their store—that is, on a show case, above the show case 
or on a counter: 4 dealers used the display in conjunction with 
other non-competing merchandise displays. Total, 1°0 dealers 
interviewed. 


(Continued on page 55) 





Upper left: Helena Rubinstein display designed for the purpose of showing an entire line of cosmetics. 
Upper right: An original and attractwe display of Pinaud’s products. Lowzr left: A Christmas display of 
Cutex gift sets. Lower right: An electrically illuminated display of Antonio y Cleopatra cigars. Crepe 
paper and other materials are not necessary to add to the attractiveness of any of the above displays. 
Note-—The Helena Rubinstein display is not being installed by the Fisher Service, but was chosen by Mr. 
Fisher as one of the outstanding disp‘ays of the past year. 
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‘Photo (Zutouts 


An Effective Display Medium Gaining in Popularity Everywhere 


3y W. E. BARR 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





Photo cutouts of skyscrapers as used in a display of 
E. 1. duPont de Nemours. 


ISPLAY advertising—once a sort of. hanger- 

on in modern advertising—has experienced 

a rapid growth within a very short number 

of years. Today it is so important in pro- 

viding sales messages that it is receiving lots of atten- 

tion from advertising men. Consequently, display 

advertising is now reflecting thought and well-deserved 
effort. 





Naturally enough, there is an ever-constant search 
for new ideas, novel effects and attention-compelling 
materials. This search has uncovered a medium that 
provides unlimited opportunities for originality and a 
variety of effects. This medium is photography. The 
principles that make photography an ideal illustrative 
medium in printed advertising—the ability of photo- 
graphs to instantly attract attention and convey a con- 
vincing sales message—seem to apply equally to display 
advertising. 

That modern advertising is capitalizing on the value 
of photographs is proved by the steady increase in the 
use of photographs with advertising copy in books, 
magazines and newspapers. This increase is shown by 
a survey made by the Eastman Kodak Company. This 
survey revealed that today approximately 32 per cent 
of all national ads in newspapers are illustrated photo- 
graphically. A similar survey of newspapers five years 
ago revealed that only 6 per cent of such ads used the 
photographic method of illustration. 

This is what the magazine survey showed: Two 
hundred and thirty-four ads appearing in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Vogue and Ladies’ Home Journal were 
examined ; 132, or 56% per cent, of them were found 
to be illustrated by drawings; 101, or 43 per cent, by 
photographs; and but one ad, % per cent of the total, 


appeared without any ilustration at all. These figures 
are an accurate index to results secured, and certainly 
point to the universality of the language of the camera. 

It is this success of photographs in advertising that 
is leading displaymen to more use of photography as an 
excellent display medium. 

Photographs have a “pull” that is based on several 
very good reasons. Everybody likes to look at pictures, 
and especially photographs. There is a realism about 
photographs not to be found in any other medium. 
Photographs inspire confidence and “believability.” 
Photography is being applied to window display pur- 
poses through an especially effective medium, “photo 
cut-outs,’—enlargements on photographic paper that 
are mounted on beaver board or Masonite, with the sky 
portions and backgrounds cut away. 


This idea is not at all a new one. But it has hada 
recent revival with undeniable success, which certainly 
points to its increased use. The Folmer Graflex Cor- 
poration, camera manufacturers of Rochester, N. Y., 
recently adopted the photo cut-out plan on a rather 
large scale with excellent results. Ten complete window 
displays, using large cut-outs employing pictures, made 
by the Byrd Antarctic Expedition with Graflex cameras, 
were made and routed on an extended circuit of Graflex 
dealers throughout the country. J. F. Meyer, sales and 
advertising manager of the Folmer Graflex Corporation, 
bases his enthusiasm for this form of window display 
on a hundred or more favorable comments voluntarily 
made by dealers who used the display. Figure 1 shows 
how the display appeared. 

The Fabrikoid division of the E. I. duPont de 
Nemours Company, Newburgh, N. Y., is having a 
similar experience with a display of cut-outs designed 
to advertise Tontine, the washable window shade. Pho- 
tographs of world-famous sky scrapers, public buildings 
and institutions in New York City that have been 
equipped throughout with Tontine shades were made 
into photographic enlargements, each mounted on a 
heavy base, and cut out. 

The display of enlarged photographs was arranged 
around one or two large display cards using the theme: 
THESE MODERN BUILDINGS EQUIPPED 
THROUGHOUT WITH TONTINE. 


At this point it is well to have Mr. Paul W. Samp- 
son, assistant advertising manager of Fabrikoid, speak : 
“The display managers’ estimation of the value of 
the photo cut-outs can be had from the fact that these 
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Top: Display of cameras of the type used on the Byrd 

Antarctic Expedition. Bottom: Photo reproduction of 

a section of the Coyne Radio Shops at an industrial 
ex position. 


leading department stores scheduled the Tontine dis- 
plays for a week and more in their best windows. 

“The display stopped people five deep outside of 
show windows during shopping hours, and the display 
managers were very eager to get it and very reluctant 
to give it up.” 

“The success of this photographic display has been 
so great that next year we shall have a number of them 
touring the country showing some nationally known 
skyscrapers with buildings from the sections in which 
the display is being shown. Herein lies the opportunity 
for local appeal, a very valuable feature.” 

The Tontine display is successful because, first, it 
made a splendid tie-up with the flood of publicity given 
to the record skyscrapers in New York City; second, 
it is a testimonial of business and industry as strong as 
the pictures are graphic; third, the realism of the cut- 
outs provided the “pull” to stop the passersby and cz-v 
them to the windows where the display was shown. 
(See Figure 2.) 

The radio division of the Coyne Electrical School, 
Chicago, went one step farther in the use of photo cut- 
outs when a dispay was prepared for an industrial ex- 
hibit. In this case photo cut-outs of students at work 
on various electrical apparatus were placed in front of 
a series of eight-foot photographic enlargements of 
scenes made in the shop of the school. The enlarge- 
ments, in forty-inch strips, were mounted and matched 
to make a gigantic panoramic view of the shop. The 
cut-outs in front blended into the background with a 
remarkable stereoscopic effect. This display is: shown 
in Figure 3. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the variety of 
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effects possible with photo cut-outs. Anything that can 
be photographed can become the subject for a cut-out. 
Hand-coloring the cut-outs increases the possibilities 
for effective variety. Any reliable commercial photog- 
rapher can produce attractive photo cut-outs. Aside 
from the mounting and small cost of cutting away un- 
desired portions, the cost of photo cut-out comprises 
only the expense of making ordinary photographic 
enlargements. , 

Cut-out displays that are intended to stand the wear 
and tear of travel should be coated with shellac or flat 
lacquer. Coating the surface of the photographic paper 
with such a material makes it possible to wash the cut- 
outs before each exhibition. Thus they can be pre- 
sented each time in a clean and bright condition. 


Animation 


Mechanical Attractions Have Real Future 
As Display Medium 





By ADOLPH BAHSSIN 
President, Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
New York City 


OR the last few years we have witnessed a 
mad race among the display managers. Each 
one was trying to outdo the next by having 
something exclusive and original. Different 

materials and mediums were tried out in anxiety of 
breaking away from the so-called conventionalism. 
Glass, metal, different wood, fiber and numerous com- 
posittons were used. The sky-scraper and the machine 
were mostly glorified by using these mediums, with 
the result that the displays were elegant or smart, but 
a chilly atmosphere was created which, perhaps, ap- 
pealed to the so-called “high brow” element, but 
repelled and frightened away the average person who 
seeks warmth, humor or diversion. 


After everything was tried by the display managers, 
the question arose, “What is next?’ A new slogan and 
a new fad was coined called “simplicity.” Instead of 
the spectacular glorification of the skyscraper and 
machine, we are having simplicity, which sometimes 
consists of a broomstick with merchandise hanging on 
it, or merchandise hung up on the walls, or ordinary 
cardboard boxes with merchandise thrown upon them. 
Where in previous years men of a very refined—almost 
feminine—nature who chose their vocation as window 
dressers were creating an atmosphere of softness and 
warmth, at present the display departments are influ- 
enced by women of a very masculine nature, who rebel 
against sentiment and are glorifying strength, indif- 
ference and cynncism. The outcome of all this is bring- 
ing about disaster. The window with the broomstick 
on which a garment is hanging and a pair of gloves on 
a paper box does not draw any attention, and will 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Women’s Wear Windows 


An original display of Westcott 
hosiery by George M. Allen, display 
manager, Lebeck Bros., Nashville, 
Tenn. The background is silver La 
Tapestrine with a center panel of 
black Vello. The cut-out letters, 
WESTCOTT HOSIERY, lie flat 
on the floor. This window promoted 
the new dull finish crepe hose and 
Mode Modeleci silk hose. 


> 


One of the recent lingerie windows 
at the Harris-Hahlo Co., Houston, 
Texas, by Display Manager Ed 
Rose. The center panel ts of blue 
green fabric, the columns are of 
illuminated frosted glass. This dis- 
play proved serviceable during an 
entire season for the display of all 
types of merchandise. 


> 


Here is a display of Chumleigh 
apparel by A. Roeder, display man- 
ager, Wm. H. Block Co., Indian- 
apolis, showing clothing for the 
college miss. The purpose of this 
window was to present good but 
inexpensive merchandise, with a 
price marked on each garment. The 
predominating colors in this window 
were silver, black and gold. 


a 


Paul Hamlin, display manager at 

the B. & H. Abrahams store in 

Davenport, Ia., designed this display 

of appeal to the woman of fashion. 

The background used in this window 

is suitable for a showing of many 
types of merchandise. 


> 
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Installation Facts! 
(Continued from page 51) 


These surveys prove that it is costly for the adver- 
tiser to break into the dealers’ windows with displays 
that are mailed directly to the dealer. Similar surveys 
have been made in various items during the past decade, 
and all have invariably shown the small percentage of 
displays actually used. 

Much comment has been made in regard to the evil 
of giving free goods for obtaining window display space. 
Yet this evil did not and does not exist to any great 
extent. New York City is practically the only place 
where advertisers in all lines give free goods to com- 
plete a large campaign in record time. However, there 
are many manufacturers in the drug field who now 
secure window display locations in New York City 
without any free goods whatever. In the cigarette field 
the evil of giving free goods for window display pur- 
poses was forced upon the display services by cigarette 
manufacturers themselves. The services have attempted 
several times to eliminate the gratis for cigarette win- 
dows, but all attempts have met with the disapproval 
of the cigarette manufacturers. 

During the past vear there has been much discussion 
in regard to changing the mechanics,of window display 
installation. Rumors are heard that dealers are dissat- 
isfied with crepe paper windows. Even some of the 
advertisers dislike the use of crepe paper. Yes, the 
window display services are heartily iti accord for a 
change in the use of materials. The majority of the 
window display services would like to use silks, satins, 
velours and other decorations in place of crepe paper. 
However, the change in the use of materials must come 
the producers and buyers of window displays. The 
window display installation service must and will use 
whatever material is furnished. 

As to the display as it exists today, the producers of 
window display material have as yet failed to construct 
a window display that can be installed without the use 
of other decorations to make the display stand out. The 
most economical additional material is, of course, crepe 
paper. The display of today still lacks elevation. In- 
variably, a background must be constructed and a box 
or easel made to elevate the dealer’s help so as to receive 
the acceptance of the dealer or to attract the passersby. 

In due time the window display installation field will 
need a “Bill Hays” or a “Judge Landis” to rule this 
profession. This individual, whoever he might be, must 
and will have the confidence and backing of the national 
advertisers, the window display services and the pro- 
ducers of window display materials. A code of ethics 
will have to be established so that the advertiser, the 
producer and the installation service can work in closer 
harmony. <A similar proposition is being advocated in 


the highly organized and specialized line of advertising 
agencies by some of the best critics in that profession. 

With the coming of these new ideas and the hearty 
cooperation from the producer and advertiser, it will 
not be long before the window display installation field 
has gained its earned and due recognition as an adver- 
tising medium. 
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German 
Displays 


Compelling display of men’s 
evening wear by Display 
Manager .Oswald Tinney 
for the Rudolf Petersdorff 
Co., Breslau. A giant sil- 
houette cutout used in the 
center background is re- 
peated on the left sidewall. 
Male figures in formal attire 
are appropriately posed at 
the right. In the foreground 
are seen shirts, ties, hats 
and other items of correct 


apparel, 


aa 


Another display by Mr. 
Tinney. A window designed 
for New Year’s Eve. An 
outlined clock face in the 
modern nuanner impressively 
indicates the turn of the 
year. Confetti, foil and 
tinsel are used to provide 
the correct holiday atmos- 
phere and set off the figures 
of correctly dressed revelers. 


nae 


Silk fabrics display at Leiser 
& Seide’s, Berlin, designed 
by Display Manager Kirsch- 
ning. Spacious intervals 
engender a remarkable pic- 
ture effect. Of particular 
interest is the topical man- 
nequin employed and repre- 
senting Greta Garbo, the 
film actress. The figure was 
sculptured in the studios of 
Paul Baschwitz, Berlin. 
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“Flallucinations 


A Discussion"of Some of the Causes for Inefficiency in Display Services 


By HARVE FERRILL 


General Manager, Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc., Chicago 


ROM the articles current on the subject of 
window display installation service, it appears 
that most service managers feel it comprises 
price, crepe paper and checking to see that the 

work is done right. While each of the three are admit- 
tedly component parts of the whole, we cannot see why 
they should be stressed even to the exclusion of other 
and possibly more important details. 

The matter of checking, which most writers con- 
tinually discuss (no doubt with the idea of manifesting 
their sincerity in giving an ethical service), is actually 
a negative operation. In our own case we do not have a 
“checking service,” but rather a “helping service.” In 
the writer’s fourteen years of experience in this work 
it has never been his experience to make an installer a 
better employee by “calling” a man on faulty work im 
the office. Invariably this procedure prompts alibis and 
puts the installer in the wrong frame of mind. We 
want our staff to be receptive to our new ideas and sug- 
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Two displays of national advertisers installed by the 
Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc. Top: 
Ovaltine display. Bottom: Mentholatum display. 


gestions, and, consequently, have instituted what we 
call a “helping service.” Our service men work under 
the direction of territorial supervisors. These super- 
visors spend the lion’s share of the day in the field, 
going back over the work that has been done with the 
installer who has executed the work. The supervisor 
and the installer check installations together: (previously 
checked by the supervisor), and it is the work of the 
supervisor to point out errors in judgment, obvious 
negligence, and also good features of the work devel- 
oped by the installer which should be continued. All 
of this takes the installer away from his work for only 
a half-hour or so, a day or two each week, and all of 
it is handled from the helpful angle rather than the 
critical angle. All of this may sound altruistic, but we 
shall demonstrate that it is purely a good business 
expedient. 

Crepe paper, and the amount of that is used per 
window, is only important from the standpoint of how 
it is to be used. As we get about our city and other 
cities we are often prompted to believe that the average 
service manager does not really know his true function. 
So many displays are installed in a way that obscures 
the selling message and the product to be sold, and so 
many more are installed haphazardly, and with colors 
wrongly used, that we become more firmly convinced 
than ever that uniformity is imperative in effective 
window display service. Too many dispaly settings are 
created to stress that part of the completed window 
display for which the service is responsible. After all, 
the background of a window display is just that—back- 
ground. It should serve to attract and direct attention 
to the display and product, and not to predominate the 
whole. 

In designing the setting for a national advertiser’s 
window material it is the writer’s contention that the 
colors to be used and the composition of mass and line 
should be decided upon with the thought in mind of 
making the display itself catch the attention because 
of the background without the observer being conscious 
of having seen the background itself. Briefly, it is not 
a matter of how much material or labor is used, but 
how intelligently both have been used. 

Another hallucination many display services labor 
under is the supposition that having a so-called system 
is paramount in rendering service. The very word im- 
plies inflexibility. We have an idea that a good many 
of our contemporaries talk so much about this to camou- 
flage a lack from the organization standpoint. To serve 
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the multitude of display problems of the varied clientele 
of most display services requires the flexibility of 
organization rather than the inflexibility of system. In 
our Own experience we find that almost each client we 
serve requires a different type of service to properly 
suit the situation. It is our practice to adapt our organi- 
zation to the merchandising problems of our client in 
preference to attempting to adapt his campaign to con- 
form to our system. 

While on this subject we want to say that, in our 
opinion, few service men are in a position, with data 
and knowledge of local conditions, to assist the client 
in working out the plans for handling window display 
campaigns efficiently. As an éxample, we recently advo- 
cated the idea of reducing the installations of one of 
our clients from three hundred per year to sixty per 
year, because we knew by careful investigation that the 
larger number could not be used profitably with the 
type of sales program of this particular advertiser. 
Unusual, of course, for most services continually at- 
tempt to sell the maximum amount of service, regardless 
of whether it is practical from the advertiser’s stand- 
point. To another we suggested that he wait a year for 
a better merchandising situation to be developed before 


using our type of advertising. To yet another, using’ 


more than a thousand installations monthly, we recom- 
mended doubling the amount per month. We cite these 
instances to demonstrate how necessary it is to properly 
apply this sales builder if it is to live and gain in the 
esteem of the advertiser. Window display advertising 
should be approached by the service man from the same 
standpoint as that of the reputable advertising agency 
when planning an advertising campaign in other media. 

The price situation, which seems to be the service 
man’s bugaboo, is largely his own creation. Recently 
we wrote to a service manager in a mid-western metro- 
politan community. We described fully and sent a 
sketch of a display which one of our advertisers had 
commissioned us to place, and inquired regarding ser- 
vice rates. In replying, this individual quoted rates 
that were absurdly low—-in fact, considerably less than 
half our own service rate for the installations. This 
one factor had a good deal to do with our placing the 
business with another service. Another of our clients, 
one of the biggest users of our medium, told the writer 
that in four instances last year he gave the higher bidder 
the business because he knew from experience that the 
low bidder could not live up to the type of display 
wanted, in spite of a possible sincere desire to do so. 
To show how erratic and unbusiness-like many service 
men are in this regard, the writer has been told by three 
different service managers in the past year that they 
actually do not know what their cost is per installation 
on any type of display, and yet these three men are 
habitually low bidders and have shown a deficit yearly 
that should be enlightening. The best assurance of 
profitable service rates is to make the advertising profit- 
able to the client. Advocating blanket coverage in each 
case, irrespective of the client’s requirements, is poor 
iuture insurance for the service and the medium. 

If the line of reasoning followed here is in any way 
-orrect, and we are confident it is, the rendering of 
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Installations by the Neighborhood Stores Display 
Service, Inc. Top: An appealing display of Fatima 
Cigarettes. Bottom: A popular Coca Cola window. 


effective and efficient window display installation service 
involves the necessity of the service to do the following: 

1. To have the knowledge of how many installations 
should be used and where they should be used. 

2. To create a setting and arrangement that is tech- 
nically correct from the sales standpoint. 

3.To have a proper organization and to so manage 
the personnel as to assure progressive efficiency. 

4. To know—not guess—at costs, and from this 
basis quote service rates that will assure the client of 
getting what he has been promised and assure a fair 
profit return. 

There are many other details of importance, but we 
feel that those mentioned, if properly approached and 
solved, will do much to engender enthusiasm among 
advertisers for this remarkable medium—window 
display. 





ELEVATOR DISPLAYS SELL ENSEMBLES 


At Kline’s, Kansas City, Mo., directly in front of the 
elevators, on the floor devoted to dresses are two attractive 
display cases very similar to real windows. In these are 
always displayed two ensembles. According to Mrs. H. B. 
Rathbone, buyer, these trims are usually filled with merchan- 
dise which ties in directly with either a particular season or 
a particular event. For example, in the mid fall season, with 
parties commencing, formal evening gowns are shown. Later 
on, in the winter, sports clothing for wear at the southern 
resorts are featured. Mrs. Rathbone states that the complete 
visibility of these displays from the elevators often attracts 
potential customers to the department. 
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February Display Calendar 


A Practical Guide for the Department Store Displayman 


By ARTHUR HOWARD WILLIAMS 
Display Manager, McAlpin’s, Cincinnati, O. 


Monday—2nd. 
Prepare for Spring window displays, interiors and sign 
cards. Check over preparations for spring opening and other 
Spring activities. 


sf Tuesday—3rd. 
Make ledge counter and window displays of piece goods. 
Advance millinery showings advisable. 


Wednesday—4th. 

Order picture of Lincoln and other novelties to be used in 
window February 12. Valentine novelties may be displayed 
in stationery sections, wall cases, windows and other cases. 
Novel Valentine signs and show cards should be used. 


Thursday—5th 

Final clearance of women’s and men’s heavy coats. Sign 
cards with prominent prices should be displayed. All clear- 
ance merchandise must be ticketed. Hardware and paints 
should be shown in departments with attractive cards urging 
early purchases. 

Friday—6th 
t . 

Toilet goods section should feature soaps at attractive 
prices. Displayman should check his fixtures for Saturday 
trimming. Outline definitely his window changes for over 
Sunday. Cards for Saturday selling should be gotten out, and 
any further preparation to lighten Saturday’s tasks prepared. 


Saturday—7th 
Morning—Line up merchandise and verify color combina- 
tions. Again go over needed fixtures for evening trimming. 
Afternoon—Attend to preparations for thorough cleaning of 
windows. (Sunday window shoppers are very critical.) 


Monday—9th 
Budgets should be balanced for Spring fixture and acces- 
sory buying. Go through store looking for newly arrived 
merchandise. Merchandise should be displayed while it is 
fresh and new. Consult with buyers regarding purchases. 


Tuesday—10th 
Comment on various trims made by assistants. Do not 
be sparing in praise as well as criticism when needed. Keep 
all inspired to do better work. See that all flags for display 
ori Thursday are ready. Lincoln pictures may be displayed. 


Wednesday—11th 
Boy’s and girl’s apparel should be displayed. Men’s wear 
features are in keeping with Lincoln’s birthday. 


Thursday—12th 
May be Lincoln’s birthday, but not a holiday for display- 
men. Be alert in seeing that the children’s sections are 
properly set for the day. Attend to details at your desk and 
have display and fixture rooms ready for inspection. Valen- 
tine trims should be at their height. 


Friday—13th 
Assemble for display handkerchiefs, toilet accessories, rib- 
bon novelties and hosiery; scarfs, purses, gloves and neck- 
wear may be assembled in attractive gift suggestions. Candy, 
of course, should be very prominent. Show cards with sticker 


hearts suggesting the spirit of St. Valentine’s Day should be 
used. Display white shirts with red ties. 
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Saturday—14th 
St. Valentine’s Day. Red dresses should be displayed in 
the girl’s department and even in ready-to-wear section. 
Handkerchiefs may be displayed in heart shape on ledge of 
department. Preparations for trimming “over Sunday” 
windows. 
Monday—16th 
Artificial flowers for Spring display should arrive today. 
Cutting should begin for background work. Go over Spring 
designs. Map out details for entire week. Secure pictures 
and novelties for Washington’s birthday. 


Tuesday—17th 
Rugs and draperies are excellent for early displays. Clean- 
ing accessories should be pushed. Make thorough check of 
fixture needs. Valances should be cleaned or new ones 
installed. 
Wednesday—1i8sth 
Furniture displays should be given final play and effect. 
Look at magazines and other sources of material to give finai 
punch to sale. 
Thursday—19th 
Antiques, art goods, rugs and draperies should be given 
special emphasis both in interior and windows. Kindred 
articles in line for final featuring. Washington’s birthday 
display. 
Friday—20th 
Materials for Spring opening displays should have arrived 
by this time, if not, write letters urging immediate shipment. 
Check sign card supply. 
Saturday—2ist 
The usual over Sunday windows should be spick and span. 
Ready-to-wear, fashion merchandise and pretty room interiors 
should appear to the Sunday window looker. 
Monday—23rd 
Display men’s and boy’s suits. See that hosiery depart- 
ment is getting ready to display new Spring shades in hosiery. 
Consult with buyers and go over Spring display plans. 
Tuesday—24th 
Feature living room furniture and rugs as a wind-up of 
sale. Use sign cards for marked-down draperies. Silk and 
Spring dresses for school girls for Spring wear. A feature 
of boy’s knickers is well, now. 
Wednesday—25th 
Notion needs for Spring. Stamped art needlework, drape- 
ries and curtains on display. 
Thursday—26th 
See that jewelry department is showing new _ novelty 
jewelry. Be sure that millinery department is showing travel 
hats. 
Friday—27th 
See that new styles in silk underwear are being shown. 
Sign cards for this event should be gotten ready. 


Saturday—28th 


End of the month checking and displaying. Things in 
readiness for March display. Sunday windows. 
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OF THE 


The following concerns are upholding 
New York City’s traditional leadership 
in supplying the country’s display needs. 





Learn Display Merchandising 
(Scientific ‘“‘Window Trimming’’) 
Day and Evening Classes, Men and Women 
Only display merchandising school in America 
Correspondence Display Courses 


MacLEOD INSTITUTE 
Scientific Display School 
246 Eighth Avenue, West 23rd St. 





Famous Composition Figures 
Made for Your Exclusive Use from Sketch 
Visit our Studios when in New York City 


MILEO—44 East 8th Street 





J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc. 


Display Fixtures and Mannequins 
Complete Display Equipment 


1412 BROADWAY 





THE DISPLAY CENTER 


A Complete Exhibit of Show Window 
Fixtures, Mannequins and Accessories 


1440 BROADWAY 


MESSMORE & DAMON, Inc. 


Creators of Mechanical Displays for 
Show Window and Advertising 
Purposes 


404-408 W. 27TH STREET 
FRANK NETSCHERT, Inc. 


Artificial Flowers and Decorations 
Natural Preserved Foliage 
Your Inquiries Are Solicited 


61 BARCLAY STREET 
THE FRINK CORP. 


Show Window Lighting Equipment 
Lighting Engineers for Over 70 Years 


Bridge Plaza, Long Island City 











MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


Distinctive Window Display Fabrics 
Write for Samples 


107 W. 48TH ST. 
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Display Material is a 
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~ Dealer Hindrance 


If Not Properly Installed 


By S. J. HANICK . 
Manager, S. J. Hanick Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


= - 


SALESMAN for an emulsion manufacturer 
is the direct cause for my interest and special- 
ization in window display installation in retail 
stores. About twelve years ago I was owner 
and manager of a so-called display distributing business 
which had been transferred to me by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, for whom I had formerly man- 
aged it. My firm distributed counter and window dis- 
play material to dealers for many large manufacturing 
concerns. That was my first contact with display work. 

This emulsion salesman came to me one day with 
some display material for his drug product and asked 
me to set it up in the window of one of his customers 
with “some kind of crepe paper background.” Want- 
ing to please the salesman, I said I would. I didn’t 
know the first thing about it, but I thought it might be 
fun. It was the first time I had ever heard of such a 
procedure in connection with display material. Two of 
my men agreed to help me. We went out and bought 
crepe paper, rode to the selected store and started to 
work. And how we worked! 

All day we. struggled, but it was a fascinating 
struggle. The results were worth our efforts. We 
were amazed at the difference even our first crude 
efforts at background and arrangement made to the 
display. It attracted attention and held it. You actually 
read the display message because you couldn’t help 
yourself. The product left a pleasing impression. 

The next few days were busy ones for me. I took 
the horse and buggy I partly owned and traveled up 
and down the city streets, noticing the windows of drug 
stores, cigar stores—in fact, all stores where displays 
were shown. The displays. served little purpose out- 
side of cluttering the windows. They were put in hap- 
hazardly—so jumbled together that they were more of 
a puzzle than an advertising medium. ‘Here,’ I 
thought, “is a real field for a man with vision and a 
capacity for hard work.” I realized it would be rather 
hard to convince the manufacturers that the displays 
were only money wasted—that it required the proper 
installation to make them effective and sales-producing. 

Organizing a window display installation service, 
first on a small scale, I finally interested a group of 
manufacturers in what I had to offer. I set up attrac- 
tive windows in my studio (which I had built) with 
the display material they sent, photographed them, sent 
the manufacturers proofs and let them judge for them- 


Concerns using my installation services soon noticed 
the increase in their business. Others noticed the dif- 
ference in the appearance of the windows. My busi- 
ness grew because its merits were recognized. Now I 
employ from forty to fifty men all year round. 

My work was not finished when manufacturers were 
educated to the values of attractive installation. I had 
to make the retailers realize the fact. Until 1927 it 
was hard going. We would install a display on Mon- 
day. A rival installer would convince the retailer he 
ought to use his display on Tuesday. On Wednesday, 
some one else would come along. 

Finally, we proved to the retailers that the displays 
had to be left in the window at least a week to do their 
work properly. That is one of the great things we have 
accomplished. We have taught the retailer how to mer- 
chandise his products properly. We have shown him 
how effective a display can be when it is tied up with 
newspaper campaigns, magazine advertising and car 
cards. We have proved to him how the beautiful 
appearance of a window display not only “pulls” people 
in to buy the product displayed, but his other products 
as well.. Now all our retailers, when booked, agree to 
let the window display stay a week or more. 

We have educated and trained our window display 
artists, too. Each man has his own territory. It is his 
duty to cover this territory and see that displays are 
kept in, that they have not been disarranged, and that 
they are standing up properly. We ask his opinion 
about color combinations to set off the display material, 
effective backgrounds and most fitting set-up for the 
display itself. He does not have to worry about book- 
ings, for we maintain a separate, efficient department 
for that. We make him feel an important part of the 
important work he is doing. We hold him responsible 
not only for the appearance of the display at the time 
he installs it, but also for the appearance of the same 
display during its entire stay in the window. We are 
beginning to use the photographic check-up system, in 
which every man photographs each display he installs. 
The photographs are sent to the manufacturer. 

We have gone on educating ourselves. We are not 
satisfied with just installing displays. We want to be 
as helpful as we can to both manufacturers and retailers. 
We select crepe paper that will harmonize with the 
colors of the lithographic display material. We experi- 
ment at our studio until we find the most striking 
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arrangement for each particular display. Then we have 
evolved what we term our merchandising scheme. 

This merchandising scheme is worked out carefully. 
Whenever we are commissioned to install displays we 
immediately send letters to all whom we think will be 
interested and them call on them personally. We see to 
it that the drug jobbers have sufficient merchandise on 
hand to meet the increased demands of the retailers. 
We sell the retailers on the idea that the display will 
increase the sale of that product—and the other prod- 
ucts, too. The display always does. We insert a full- 
page ad in the “Philadelphia Association of Retail 
Druggists’ Bulletin,” usually with a cut and description 
of the displays that are available during that month. 
We always cooperate with the manufacturer. We even 
make a survey of high-spot locations to ascertain just 
what results the display is bringing. 

At present we are negotiating with several radio 
broadcasting stations. Our aim is to introduce once or 
twice a week, over the air, the display being shown 
during that time, thus creating a widespread interest 
in the product generally, good will for our retailers and 
greater cooperation with the manufacturers. 

Window display installation is still in its teens. We 
have taken it out of the infancy stage, but its best days 
are yet to come. It is the coming form of advertising. 
Some large manufacturers are still mailing thousands 
of pieces of display material to their dealers with the 
hope that they will install them. Few such displays ever 
see daylight. Those that do, do so haphazardly, having 
little or no advertising value We have been fortunate in 
that we have converted many national advertisers to our. 
service, demonstrating that display material is not a 
dealer help, but a dealer hindrance, unless it is installed 
properly, and then it becomes a very real help to both 
dealer and manufacturer. More and more manufac- 
turers are noting that they can write and talk about their 
product forever, but the real test is bringing the people 
face to face with it. 

That is what proper window display installation 
does—it makes a very definite merchandise and good- 
will contact between the manufacturer and retailer, 
increasing business: for both. It is the final and most 
effective tie-up with an advertising campaign—-since, in 
a display the people can see what they have been read- 
ing about. On a “per-result” basis it is, perhaps, the 
most economical form of advertising. It is an indoor 
billboard, attracting the attention of the people who 
become prompt purchasers, and impressing the memory 
of the people who will need and purchase the article 
later. Window display installation proves that WIN- 
DOW ADVERTISING MAKES THE PASSER 
BUY! 


WOMEN DETERMINE MAJORITY OF SALES 

Retail sales are made largely to women. Questionnaires 
returned by 11,000 retailers to a nationally known woman’s 
nagazine showed that women are the edtermining factors in 
he sale of 62 per cent of all hardware, 89 per cent of all 
rugs and drug sundries, 90 per cent of all automobiles, 98 
er cent of all household supplies, 97 per cent of all groceries, 
/ per cent of all sporting goods, and 61 per cent of all men’s 
urnishings. This would indicate that the displayman must 
cep in mind constantly the importance of the feminine appeal 
1 practically all of his windows. 
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MANNEQUINS 
NONPARELL 


“WITHOUT AN EQUAL” 


That’s how hundreds of Display Managers 
express their 100% satisfaction of the 


Nonpareil Mannequins 
FOR THE BETTER DEPARTMENT STORES 








Sold Direct 

from Our 

Factory in 
Vienna. 





Delivery 


4 


Weeks. 





Save the 
Jobbers 
Profit. 





Ladies—Misses 
Men’s— Children 


Millinery Heads 
Beauty Parlor 
Busts 





A 
HIGH CLASS 
FIGURE 
IN EVERY 
DETAIL 


—Stands with or 
without rod 
support 

—Detachable 
arms and 
wrists 

—Body separated 
at waist line 

—Easy to handle 

—Weight 18 
pounds 





8OQ—Artistic Poses—80O 


MODERN FACES—SILHOUETTE 
LINES—W ASHABLE— SUNFAST 


Write for Prices 


NONPAREIL COMPANY 
R. M. SHEELINE M. W. JACOBS 
448 4th Avenue NEW YORK 
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INVITATIONS 


Correctly Lighted and Properly Trimmed Windows Welcome 
Prospective Customers 


By ROBERT HUNTER 


~ 


President, American Stores Co., Philadeiphia 


HEN we speak of results we naturally have 
reference to those produced by retailers. And 
right at the beginning of this short article we 
would have it understood that all our obser- 

vations and suggestions will be from the standpoint of 
experience and contact rather than theory. 

Without any thought of entering into a searching 
analysis, we may safely state that light was the first 
factor in creation. “Let there be light” was the master 
stroke that ushered in creation’s dawn, which followed 
step by step in natural geological and evolutionary order, 
eventually found man on the scene; man—the creature 
constituted to enjoy, govern and control earth’s paradise. 

The relationship that light, direct and indirect, bears 
to life is recognized by everyone who thinks, and even 
by some who think very little. In darkest Africa, 
where possibly the human race is on the lowest scale of 
ignorance and depravity, there are to be found those 
who recognize the value of light (sunlight) in their 
crude dwellings and small plots of ground. 

The value of a well-dressed, well-lighted window or 
retail establishment is, from a business standpoint, im- 
measurable. It means more in the realm of success 
than the average business man realizes. If its value 
were more clearly seen, there would be fewer retail 
failures. Greater effort in this direction, with little 
added expense, would produce the results that spell 
success, insure stability and guarantee the future well- 
being of the owner or owners. Well-lighted, well- 
dressed windows bring in trade. This statement is 
equally applicable to large or small organizations, to 
chain or individual stores. 

As evidence of what a tastefully dressed, well- 
lighted window will accomplish, we are presenting the 
record of a test made of one of our stores recently. 
The figures given herewith represent the actual count 
by the hour as shown by stop watches. Such enlighten- 
ing statistics tell their own story: 


Number Number 
stopped and entered after 
Pedestrians Number looked in looking in 
Hours passed entered store window window 
8 to 9 103 15 5 4 
9 to 10 115 17 8 6 
10 to 11 137 20 10 8 
11 to 12 169 26 13 10 
i246 1 178 28 11 5 
i to 2 is7 Store closed for lunch 
2 to 3 203 32 17 11 
3 to 4 162 38 15 9 
4 to 5 215 43 18 14 


This test was made in a store in a residential neigh- 
borhood—an average store with the window dressed in 


the average manner. The manager was not informed 
nor were any special preparations made. Consequently, 
the figures were subject to no influence whatever. 

What the eyes are to a human soul, well-lighted 
windows are to a business establishment. Who is there 
among men of the world who cannot accurately judge 
character as indicated by a study of the eye? It speaks 
volumes, counts for much to those of us who have been 
taught in the school of experience and hard knocks . 

Just so with the layout of a correctly lighted and 
harmoniously dressed window. The earmark of the 
student of human nature is there. His finger-prints 
are in evidence like the well-pressed suit, shining shoes, 
spotless linen, clean shaven chin and correctly groomed 
finger-nails, 

Without any thought of egotism may we state that 
we study our windows before and after dressing them, 
and have produced outstanding results. Our engineer 
measures and lays out with precision, lighting fixtures, 
reflectors, etc.—all with the thought of attraction, dis- 
play and invitation to the passerby to come in. What 
we have acomplished any individual may do, thanks to 
the facilities within reach of all through such agencies 
as the Westinghouse Lamp Company and other kindred 
organizations. 

The importance of well-groomed windows in the 
relationship they bear to a retail establishment cannot 
be over-emphasized. Every dollar spent thereon should 
be viewed in the light of investment rather than expense. 
And it is a small investment that produces big returns. 
Once properly lighted and dressed, a window will work 
ceaselessly and silently, attracting into the store people 
who otherwise would pass by. 


Even a well-dressed window may be hopelessly 
wasted if the lighting is inadequate and not properly 
arranged. The most striking effects are lost if they are 
not harmoniously illuminated. 

This naturally brings up the question of color in 
display—and here the lamp dealer is singularly fortu- 
nate in having such colorful and inherently beautiful 
merchandise available for effective display. For him 
the achievement of attractive and distinctive color com- 
binations is an easy matter. 

In the final analysis, the purposes of any display are 
to attract attention, arouse interest, create desire and 
inspire the resolve to buy. In the acomplishment of 
these ends, the vital part played by lighting is of abso- 
lutely vital importance.—Reprinted through courtesy of 
The Lamp Merchant, New York City. 
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YO CAN BUY AN 
International Gaytaupt 
On Easy Terms! 


If you have denied yourself the speed, the accuracy. the 
satisfaction of the Cutawl in your cutting work—this is 
your opportunity. On a liberal easy payment plan, you 
can put the Cutawl to work immediately on your Signs, 
Stencils, Window Displays, Scenic Backgrounds, Screens 
—every kind of cutout. A compact electrically operated, 
simple machine which anyone can use. The Cutawl 
leads in cutting— 

























Aluminum Compo Board Rubber Sheet 
— Asbestos Cork . Stencil Board 
Bakelite Felt Wallboard 
Wh toc hast nese ; Cardboard Fibre Sheet Wood 
ethe e jo s for a icate, . : 
lacy effect or strong, bold treatment, Celluloid Leather Zinc Sheet and 
this tool will give the finished produc- Celotex Linoleum . Other Metals. 
tion precisely the quality you wish. Cloth Paper, All Kinds 





Ten Day Free Trial Offer 


You can try the Cutawl on your own work free—for 
10 days—then buy on easy payments. The Cutawl 
pays for itself over and over, and MAKES MONEY 
FOR YOU WHILE YOU ARE PAYING FOR IT. 


A New Cutaw!l 
at Only $90 


Even if you do only occasional cutting, you need the 
€ Cutawl. The K5A priced at only $90.00 is simpler 
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t and less powerful than the K7, but is just as sturdy— 
d just as efficient—and has all the EXCLUSIVE 
7 CUTAWL FEATURES, which have made all models 
‘ famous. 
k Send Coupon for Details International KSA MODEL 
le O 
13 South Throop Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
y 
“e NEW ADJUSTABLE BEVEL CUTTER we==a=== MAIL COUPON TODAY !enunnun, 
| THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO,., , 
? 3 13 S. Throop St,, Chicago, Ill. 1 
in Here is an attachment g Please send me details of your easy payment plan § 
that adds extra refine. 8 for— i 
u- ment to your cutting te Model K7 Cutawl 
ul work. Our new Ad- : —_] Model KSA Cutawl q 
wa weeckenneeae (Check Model desired) ‘ 
will cut aclean bevel 4g _— 4 
n- of any angle between  Seeceones : =a 
| 45° and 650. Fits ali # Address . Slee vee ; 
K6 and K7 Cutawls. @ Town ........ a5 Me oN EMG AS. jena 
re : The price is $12.50, : I am interested in Cutawl to cut the following material: . 
nd 3) and we send it on ten §@.. 4 
Ht g I am also interest-d in the new Adjustable Bevel Cutter {| y 
: iF : : 
i i ee ee 
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A TRIBUTE TO DISPLAY INFLUENCE 


Proof of the widespread and intense interest in 
display as an advertising medium of unrivalled power 
is manifested in this Eighth Annual Display Review 
number. Contributions from business leaders, many 
of whom have never before spoken for publication on 
display, have been pouring into the offices of DIS- 
PLAY WORLD for the last two months, and each 
mail continues to bring in an avalanche of letters and 
articles. While the size of this number was increased, 
it was impossible to include in it more than half of 
the material on hand. Excellent articles from leaders 
in every field connected with window display have 
been omitted simply because of a lack of space. These 
contributions will appear in the February number in 
addition to new features now being prepared. Watch 
for them. 





EYES THAT CANNOT “SEE” DISPLAY 


Charles W. Mears, described by the Cleveland Press 
as a well-known merchandising expert, has eyes that 
are capable of reading newspaper type, but, apparently, 
he cannot “see” window display. Mears recently ad- 
dressed a meeting of Cleveland advertising men. The 
meeting was sponsored by the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
and the Cleveland Advertising Club. In a newspaper 
account of Mears’ speech the following statement ap- 
peared : 
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‘Mears said that he often believes that window dis- 
plays are of very little good, as they only speak to those 
who stop to look and only a part of this group ever 
enters the store. He further pointed out that window 
displays only give a sample of what is in the store, and 
even the goods on the counters only reach those people 
near them.” 

While, Mr. Mears, of course, has a perfect right to 
make any statements concerning window displays that 
he may wish to make, display advertisers can be par- 
doned for speculating with some amusement upon the 
manner in which Mr. Mears arrives at his unique con- 
clusions. The process, which, unfortunately, the news- 
paper reported failed to describe, should be very inter- 
esting. Mr. Mears said that “printed advertising is the 
long arm of retailing.” Newspaper advertising, he de- 
clared, reaches hundreds of people as compared to dis- 
plays. At the close of his speech, according to the news- 
paper report, “Henry W. Smith, manager of the survey 
department of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, which aided 
in sponsoring the meeting, thanked the audience for its 
response to the idea.” The “idea,” perhaps, was: For- 
get your windows, Mr. Merchant, and spend more 
money for newspaper advertising. We doubt that any 
sane merchant would respond to that “idea.” 

A refutation of the Mears “idea” is furnished by 
Allen Clark MacInnes, 1781 East Eighty-ninth Street, 
Cleveland, display salesman, in the following statement 
written for DISPLAY WORLD: 

“T agree that the right kind of newspaper advertis- 
ing is effective, but Mr. Mears should know that win- 
dows are of vital importance to every store. Window 
displays attract, and window displays stop both men and 
women, and often draw them straight to the department 
which has merchandise on display. That has been 
proven often. 

“Mr. Mears says that only part of the crowd look- 
ing in a window enters the store. Surely, he doesn’t 
expect everyone who looks in a window to rush right 
into the store and buy something. Every person who 
reads a newspaper doesn’t tear out all of the advertise- 
ments and start off on an immediate buying orgy. Some 
people do not even read the ads. 

“Mr. Mears further pointed out that window display 
only gives a sample of what is in the store. Somebody 
should tell him that windows, like space in the biggest 
newspapers, can’t possibly show or itemize every piece 
of merchandise in stock. Nobody expects that much. 
If the newspapers could describe every item in all of 
the stores, presuming that the advertiser would attempt 
such a thing, every edition would be several hundred 
times the size of a Sears-Roebuck catalogue. 

“There are window shoppers and store shoppers by 
the thousands who just look and then wait. Those same 
people will come back, maybe tomorrow, maybe next 
week, and buy. There are others who buy immediately. 
but sanity demands that this number be in the minority 
Window displays are not responsible for all sales 
Newspapers are not responsible for all sales. Each is 
a contributing factor.. It is impossible to make a com- 
plete checrk-up on the types of advertising prompting 
esach sale. Some stores draw customers because of 
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quality merchandise, others hecause of low prices, others 
because Of service, some because of credit, courteous 
sales people, or any one or more of a large number of 
things. We know that there are many varied ways to 
build up sales volume. We know that many business 
institutions have been built with very little newspaper 
advertising, but we have never heard of one that became 
a success because it left its windows empty or boarded 
them up. 

“Eighty-seven per cent of all our knowledge is 
gained through the eyes. Everything that we buy, pro- 
viding that we can see, is first of all judged by sight. 
Mr. Mears himself admits that there are seven ways 
to sales, and, strangely enough, he puts sight first. He 
implies, of course, that the average person uses sight 
only for reading newspaper type. I would place the 
seven factors as follows: (1) Seeing the goods; (2) 
reading about the goods; (3) hearing about the goods; 
(4) touching the goods; (5) tasting the goods (if 
edible) ; (6) smelling the goods (perfumes, etc.) ; (7) 
hearing the goods (musical instruments, radios, etc.).” 

DISPLAY WORLD believes that no further com- 
ment on the statements of Mr. Mears is necessary, and 
wishes to compliment Mr. MacInnes on his defense of 
display advertising against an attack that was without 
foundation and entirely illogical. 


Fabrics 


(Continued from page 41) 





As the religion back of the beliefs of this organiza- 
tion.is so directly opposite to the Catholic belief, from 
which the fabric had its origin, I would hesitate to 
make use of it in an edifice of this kind. 

One might say that this was drawing the line 
too closely and that such trifles did not enter into the 
realm of decorating. But let this same person disre- 
gard such matters entirely and see what would happen 
if he were charged with the task of decorating a hall 
for an Orangeman’s celebration on the 12th of July 
and used for his background, a Kelly green. If he 
lived after being taken to the hospital, he would have 
to admit that the experience had taught him one of 
the finer points in the field of interior decorating. 

It is the knowledge of these finer points that dis- 
tinguishes the trained displayman or decorator from 
the one who merely claims decorative abilities. There 
is a place for every fabric, but the material that is 
suitable in one place might be entirely out of its 
element, if it were merely used for its color value, 
its historical value and weave being disregarded. 

Possibly you would like to know just how this 
fabric could be used correctly in a home. To follow 
out tradition, we will suppose that the master bed- 
room is to be draped in Monk’s Cloth. The oldest 
hoy’s room could then be of Friar’s cloth and the 
vext boy’s room of Druid’s cloth. 

These fabrics have a masculine character and 
‘iould never be used in a woman's or girl’s boudoir. 
'' it were decided to use this material in the library, 
‘ie Druid’s Cloth is the weave to select. The Monks 
vere the preachers, the Friars the instructors and the 
ruids were known as students. The Druids were so 
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intent upon personal acquirement of knowledge that 
they found no time to instruct others from their vast 
storehouse of wisdom. Either Monk’s or Friar’s Cloth 
may be used in a library, but it is more in keeping 
with the general purpose of the room and the general 
character of the goods to use the Druid’s cloth. _ 

As all of these materials are historically connected 
with individuals of prayer and fasting, it seems un- 
necessary to say that none of these fabrics are con- 
sidered by the elite as good dining room or breakfast 
room draperies. Friar’s Cloth is best for the living 
room as the Friars were the advisers directly to the 
people and were approachable without formality. The 
old order of Priest set him apart somewhat from ready 
contact and for this reason the Friar’s Cloth suggests 
a greater degree of freedom than the Monk’s Cloth. 
As the Druids were students and loved the quiet, this 
same material used in the living room would be sug- 
gestive of silence and a turning off of the radio and a 
restraint of conversation, virtually defeating the pur- 
pose for which the living room was designed. 


Irish Eyes and Show Cards 


(Continued from page 49) 

When Mike got through with the window it just 
seemed as if a little bit of Ireland had been lifted right 
out and wafted over to America. 

“And now what do you think of it?” he asked Miss 
O’Reilly. “Don’t you believe—” 

But the frigid young head of the advertising depart- 
ment of Macy & Rogers was standing in one corner of 
the window with her hands before her eyes, crying. 

“Miss O’Reilly—Nora—what’s ailin’ vou, my girl? 

“Mike, it’s so like the old place—I—I’d nearly for- 
gotten. You see, I’ve been away for six years. And 
I’ve been by myselfi—lonely—and fighting to get ahead 
in business, but it brings it all back to me—the old days 
everything.” 

“T knew when I first set eyes on ye that ye were a 
real Irish colleen at heart,’ said Mike. “You were only 
putting that cold stuff on. It’s ten o’clock. Go and get 
your bonnet on and we'll take a pot of tea together 
before I bring you home in the ould Ford truck.” 











A Message from President Waters 


N behalf of the officers and members we are all over- 

joyed with the decision of the I. A. D. M. executive 
committee in granting that the 1931 convention will be held 
in Boston, and know that it will be the greatest ever. Eastern 
display will do all in its power to help. 

This turn has healed up the feeling that has been going 
on with east and west; it has led the way to harmony and 
cooperation; the I, A. D. M. will get the hearty cooperation 
from the New York Metropolitan Display Men’s Club. Every 
officer and member will work hard to help the finest club in 
the east, our Boston go-getters, to make it a wonderful 
success which in turn will be working for the I. A. D. M. 

Now let the password be “On to Boston for 1931.” I am at 
the service of the executive committee of the I. A. D. M. and 
the Boston club for any help I can-render, and every officer 
and member is lined up ready for the call to arms to put 
this great event in 1931 over big. 

Fine work, President Schthidt and Executive Foley. I 
will see you all in Boston in June 1931. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. GRAHAM WATERS, President, 
New York Metropolitan Display Men’s Club, 
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1930 Utility Display Developments 


By RAY M. MARTIN © 7 
Director of Display, Consolidated Gas Co. of New York, New York City 


URING the year just passed three rather out- 

standing developments in display advertising 

have occurred in the public utility field. I 

refer to the window display that specifically 

ties in with national advertising ; the display that elimi- 

nates any illustration and depends entirely upon modern, 

abstract design as a vehicle for terse copy, and the 

interior display that is designed to actually create in- 

erest in gas appliances rather than to make them look 
“pretty.” 

All three developments are illustrated. The page 
from the Saturday Evening Post and a contemporary 
window display show very clearly one acomplishment, 
as well as the possibilities in this direction. A compari- 
son is interesting. Note that both possess the same 
important elements. The headlines, INEXPENSIVE 
~AS A FEW SMOKES, are identical. Both use splen- 
did reproductions of cigarettes to pictorially support 
this idea. In the window display the posterized 
“smokes” add force and carrying power. In addition, 
the window display has the advantage of being able to 
show the actual merchandise that is being advertised. 
Note, too, that the window display does not include the 
several paragraphs of supplementary copy shown in the 
other advertisement. The reason is obvious. Window 
copy must be terse, because the passrby will not pause 
long enough to read a lengthy discussion. Success de- 

pends, to a great extent, upon the speed with which an 
idea can be implanted in the window shopper’s mind. 

Of equal intertst as a relatively new development 
is the utility display that depends upon the effectiveness 

of its modern, abstract design for its attention value. 


PEEELVEPCPETEEGEEEESES EGET 





An accompanying illustration is representative of this 
type. It is most effective when used as a vehicle for a 
positive statement that admits of no compromise. This 
type is being used very effectively to introduce new 
appliances, as well as to repeat old truths in neighbor- 
hoods where crowded conditions—or, let us say, a lesser 
degree of intelligence—do not admit of a more involved 
type of advertising. 

The use of display advertising in the show room 
probably represents the most outstanding advance. 
Through its use it is now possible to reduce word-of- 
mouth salesmanship to a minimum by presenting, and 
creating interest in, the features of the merchandise 
shown before the inevitable ‘““How much does it cost?” 
even germinates in the prospect’s mind. Besides stimu- 
lating interest in featured appliances, interior display 
advertising ties in directly with the window display, 
continuing the same salesmanship, or showmanship, that 
frequently is responsible for the actual presence of the 
customer. This is a field that has only been scratched, 
and should show tremendous strides during 1931. 

In summarizing any year’s advertising activities, 
two questions are usually asked: “What do you con- 
sider last year’ soutstanding display?” and “What type 
do you consider most effective?” Concerning the first 
question, we in the Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York endeavor to avoid any such thing as an outstand- 
ing display by the simple process of bending every effort 
to raise the general average to a point where the indi- 
vidual display becomes a matter of personal preference. 
To say the least, this is a sizeable undertaking, but we 
(Continued on page 84) 
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An interior showroom display that ties up with utility company window campaign. 
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Page advertisement of gas refrigeration from 
Saturday Evening Post 


Here is the idea from the magazine ad adapted to 
window display presentation. 








Modern abstract design gets attention in this 
ulility display. 
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North Ridge Pines 


“3 


Create Better— 
Finer Window Trims 


You can be sure that your trims will have the 
utmost interest when you use North Ridge Pines— 
and that your merchandise will be well displayed too. 


North Ridge Pines are realistic—durable—inex- 
pensive—made in a complete range of sizes. 





WRITE TODAY! 


We'll gladly send FREE catalog on 
request—Many illustrations and ideas. 


North Ridge Pines 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 























Give Your 


STORE FRONT 


Glass valances 
will do it! Write for 
details 














Emmy ART. INC. 


122 East 42nd St. NEW YORK 














Garment Racks 


Revolving and Single Plated—Underslung Type 
Ball Bearings—3-inch Rubber Tires 


New, Special at $15.00 
Used, Special at $10.00 


You Need Them for Clearance Sales 
Now on Hand for Immediate Delivery 


ORDER AT ONCE 


CINCINNATI SHOW CASE & DISPLAY 
FIXTURE WORKS 
236 MAIN ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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LAY PLANS FOR 


Boston I.A.D.M. Convention 


President Emule § 


Schmidt Confers With Sie Display Leaders and 


Perfects Preliminary Plans—Hotel Bradford Selected As Convention 





Headquarters June 15, 


16, 17 and 18 Definitely Selected-—Commnuttce 


Appointments to be Made Soon 


By J. W. 
Secretary I, A, D. M., 223 W. 


RELIMINARY arrangements in relation to the 
thirty-four annual convention and exposi.ion of the 
International Association of Display Men, sched- 
uled for Boston, were completed on January 4, on 

which date President Emile Schmidt conferred with a com- 
mittee of representatives from the Boston Display Men’s Club. 

The conference took place at the Statler Hotel, Boston, 
and was attended by the representative display managers of 
the Boston area, inc!uding David A. Morey, pres dent of the 
Boston Club; Winthrop B. Frye, William Filene’s Sons & Co. ; 
E. D. Mizer, secretary of the Boston club; Adam T. Hughgill, 
Walter Ashley, Morris Ginns, Walter J. Kelley, Fred A. Hea- 
ning, David Kressfield and others. 

Following a tour of inspection it was decided to select the 
Hotel Bradford as convention headquarters and the dates of 
the meeting were specified as June 15, 16, 17 and 18. It was 
further voted to conduct an open booth exhibit in preference 
to the rocm plan which has on previous trials proved unsat’s- 
factory. 

An excellent spirit marked the conference with President 
Schmidt, the Boston members pledging wholehearted coopera- 
tion-and evincing a live desire to assist in making the Boston 
convention one of the best in I. A. D. M. history. Alrezdy a 
big membership drive is under way in the New England terri- 
tory under the direction of President Morey. 

Floor plans of convention and exhibit spaces are now being 
prepared in Boston and will be rushed to I. A. D. M. head- 
quarters in Chicago at the earliest possible date in order that 
the manufacturer prospectus might be perfected and the sale 
of exposition space opened on February 1. 

President Schmidt of the I. A. D. M., is now formu'ating 
his directing committees, and though no official announcement 
has been made, it is known that he is favorable to the s:2le:- 
tion of Winthrop B. Frye as convention director. Mr. Frye 
is one of the country’s outstanding d’splay executives and 
as director of that department for William Filene’s Sons & 
Co. his successes have attracted the attention of the display 
profession everywhere. Mr. Frye is a past president of the 
Boston Display Men’s Club and it was under his adm‘n’stra- 
tion that the Bay State organization became the biggest 
affiliated display club in the country. 

The post of educational director will most probably go ta 
J. Duncan Williams, Chicago, and a veteran I. A. D, M. man. 
Mr. Williams has contributed continually to the I. A. D. M. 
conventions for more than twenty-five years and these con- 
tributions have without exception been impo-:tant in the suc- 
cess of the I.°.A. D. M. and its annual convention programs. 
It was under Mr. Williams’ supervision that the departmental 
clinic system was introduced-in 1930 and the success of this 
method of program presentation brought unanimous expres- 
sions of approval. Mr. Williams is president of the J. D. 
Williams Display Counselling Service. 

David A. Morey has been strongly recommended as chair- 
man of reception along with his many other arduous duties 
that will be his as president of the Bo-ton club, hosts to the 
I. A. D. M. on this occasion. 

As chairman of the senior executive group of the I. A. D. 
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Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 1!!. 


M., matters pertinent to this important advisory board will 
be presented under the direction of Clement Kieffer, Ja., 
display director for the Kleinhans Co., Buffalo. Cooperating 
with Mr. Kieffer will be such display luminaries as Charles 
W. Morton, past president, Weinstock-Lubin, Sacramento, 
Calif.; S. R. Macalee, The May Co., Cleveland; E. Dudley 
Pierce, past president, Sibley-Lindsay & Curr, Rochester, N. 
Y.; O. E. Wheete, past treasurer, Halliburton-Abbott, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Howard C. Oehler, The Wieboldt Stores, Inc., Chi- 
cago; Joseph B. McCann, S. Kahn & Son, Washington, D. C.; 
H. Littell, L. Bamberger & Co., Newark}: N. J.; H. H. Tar- 
rasch, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo.; Howard ‘Kratz, 
John Wannamaker, Philadelphia; Charles F. Wendel, J. L. 
Hudson Co., Detroit; Wm. Scharninghausen, Bon Marche, 
Seattle, Wash., and other equally brilliant and important 
display leaders. ' 

The convention publicity will play an all-important part 
in the success of the 1931 meeting and plans are already 
under way for the most extensive and complete coverage of 
the display and*mercantile fields. N. Silverblatt, secretary 
of the Display.Publishing Co., Cincinnati, has been men- 
tioned as the probable chairman, to be assisted by repre- 
sentatives from other publications, and a special committee 
to be appointed by the president of the Boston club. 

Definite committee appointments will be announced by 
President Schmidt during the next two weeks. 





Depression Experience of Value 


By BERT L. DAILY 
Bert L. Daly, Inc., Dayton, Ohio 


N° one denies the fact that 1930 was not a banner year. 
Glad talk cannot conceal the fact that a world-wide 
depression has existed in the past year, evidenced in varying 
intensity in different countries and in different parts of indi- 
vidual nations. Proving again, however, that it’s an “ill wind 
that blows no good” various residues of that depression will 
prove invaluable in aiding avoidance of similar conditions, 
and various experiences resulting directly from the depres- 
sion are certain to be of definite value. It has aroused busi- 
ness sagacity among industrial leaders never before equalled. 
and has started economic developments that portend lasting 
prosperity. 

has held a great deal of valuable experience—experience that 
should make this year and succeeding years better than any 

To the sign, card and display craftsmen the past year 
that preceded 1930, And that’s where an “ill wind” blew us 
a sizeable quantity of good. 

In my position as a dealer of sign writers’ supplies and 
direct mail seller I can, of course, judge conditions as I see 
them interpreted through the routine of business. And it is 
that interpretation that makes me very optimistic for the 
future, and grateful for the experiences of a universally 
arduous year. 

When decreased business meant fewer signs, smaller ap- 
propriations for display purposes, fewer cards, craftsmen in 
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these professions naturally felt a let-down. Men whc were 
busy before found idle time on their hands—and saw visions 
of losses. Competition became keen, and only the better 
workmen were getting work—-the poorer artist falling at the 
wayside. 

It became startlingly evident that only the best work 
would do, that where previously second grade cards or signs 
might fill the bill, now the best was scarcely good enough. 
Business was wanting the best in its drive for prosperity, and 
business was appropriating less to get it than ever before. 

This process of elimination could only have one result. 
The best card and sign men tried to do better work, and 
poor workers tried to improve to get back in the running. 
The advantage of this to the profession is evident—the return 
to normal business will find the “quality level” of the sign, 
card and display professions definitely higher. 

The store displayman went through a similar experience. 
Expenses had to be reduced—yet work had to be better—had 
to pull more business. And displaymen argued and wrangled 
that it couldn’t be done—then “went .and did it,” 





SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER COMPANY MOVES 

The Schack Artificial Flower Co., formerly located at 
134-140 North Damen Avenue, Chicago, has moved to its new 
home in the Loop, 319-327 West Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
This move comprises the entire factory, office and salesroom. 

The new location is easily accessible to all Chicago cus- 
tomers and is within easy walking distance from hotels, rail- 
road stations, street cars, elevated and bus lines. 

The new studio and salesroom will be one of the finest of 
its kind, fitted with full size display windows in which all 
kinds of store and window decoratives will be shown just as 
they are to be used, hundreds of decorative suggestions in 
flower sprays, garlands, etc., in connection with new and 
original modern and semi-modern decorative panels, units, 
plateaux and full size backgrounds for the coming spring 
season will be installed. 

This new Schack salesroom offers many happy suggestions 
in a wide range of prices so that your wants may be satisfied. 
With the new factory equipment, better layout and the in- 
creased facilities for better service and workmanship all go 
toward decreasing production costs which means lower selling 
prices. 

Be sure to note new address, 319-328 West Van Burean 
Street, fifth floor, and make it a point to pay the Schack 
Artificial Flower Co. a visit when you are in Chicago. 





WATER COLOR PROCESS REPRODUCTION 

Leo H. Fuller, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., have 
developed a water color process of reproduction, with which 
this company. is achieving extraordinary results. As an 
example of the possibilities of this new water color method 
the Fuller company struck off a limited edition of 500 copies 
of The Cactus Girl from the original by Leon Carroll, re- 
cently on exhibition in New York art galleries. This organ- 
ization is to be congratulated upon the excellency of this 
reproduction, which really marks a triumph for screen process 
technique. 





PHILIPS NOW WITH MOORTGAT 

Clarence C. Phillips is now associated in the capacity of 
head designer with the M. E. Moortgat Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Phillips has an experience of twenty-eight years in design 
and creative work in the flower industry, in addition to an 
intimate knowing of the southern states, where he traveled 
ior many years. Commenting on his new connection, Mr. 
Philips states: “The craze of unbalanced, modernistic flowers 
‘or interior and window display has passed. At the present 
time natural looking artificial flowers are enjoying a much 
wider use than in the twenty-eight years I have been in the 
Susiness. Displaymen realize their value of color attraction, 
seasonal forecast, and refined tone, all at so little sacrifice 
f the valued merchandise space. The Moortgat Co. has 
ilways been known for the naturalness of their artificial 
creations and I feel positive that their 1931 line will meet 
acceptance with my hundreds of friends throughout the 
United States.” 
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INTRODUCING! 
King of F Catalogs’ 


“King of Catalogs’’ . an apt title for this 
new 1931 catalog of “PERFECT STROKE” 
Brushes and Supplies. The biggest, most com- 
plete handbook of supplies ever edited. The 
best guide to ways, means and materials ever 
offered gigs 


And that two-cent investment is the 
stamp required to send the coupon below 


from you to me. Here’s one time royalty 
doesn’t wear a “high hat!” 





Fill in the coupon now! 
Drop it in a stamped en- 
velope and send it to me at 
once. There’s a Daily Cata- 
log ready and waiting to 
rush to your service. 


Bet L Dait 


Ohe House of Pertect Stroke” Brushes and Supplies 
126 TO130 E.THIRDST. DAYTON. OHIO. 


BERT L. DAILY, INC., 
Dept. D, 126 East Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Send me your 1931 Catalog of “PERFECT STROKE” 
Brushes and Supplies—FREE! 
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Keep Your Eyes Open to New Ideas 


By FRANK DODSON 


Woolf Bros., Wichita, Kansas 


ANY store card writers have written me re- 
garding advancement and mastery in this 
interesting art. In the first place, careful 
study, observation and sincerity of purpose 

are the chief requisites. I do not subscribe to the idea 
that natural talent is the deciding factor. 

Study your own work. Sometimes it takes a great 
deal of thinking to lay out a card, but the more you 
think the better your layout will be. It pays to think 
first and do your layout afterwards. 

I never make a card that I do not use both brush 
and pen. This, I think, is a very good idea to follow. 
By using both brush and pen you will learn to master 
both at about the same time. 

It is a well-known fact among experienced card 
writers that one or two alphabets, well mastered, will 
answer at all times, and that trying to master them all 
soon drives the beginner to the belief that he is losing 
ground. Develop an enthusiasm for your work. Do it 
with a zest, for there is nothing that will inspire you to 
greater accomplishment in this field. 

There are three essentials for neat, attractive and 
effective show cards: First, the knowledge of lettering 








” 





Pictorial embellishments have a definite purpose in these cards by Frank Dodson. 


is necessary; second, color is a very important factor ; 
third and last, but most important, is layout and design. 
The last, I believe, is the biggest contributing factor in 
producing attention-compelling show cards. A poorly 
lettered card will get over if the layout is good. There- 
fore, watch your layout above all. 

I have long favored the shield and panel as tite 
vehicles for my phrasing, utilizing the pictorials as a 
means of directing the vision to the message. In accom- 
plishing this, it is necessary that a sharp distinction be 
made between the color schemes employed without 
creating a clashing contrast; in other words, your 
message must predominate. Little landscape scenes or 
other embellishments assist wonderfully in calling atten- 
tion to the phrasing of the card, which, of course, should 
be in harmony with the subject. 

To the beginner or veteran I say, keep your eyes 
and mind open when looking over magazines or even 
when riding along a country road. Everywhere around 
you ideas are just clamoring to enter your brain. Let 
them in! 

Get yourself a good set of brushes and pens, and 
stick to them. My advice is, practice, practice, practice. 
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“Playing Against Par’ 


(Continued from page 16) 


for our installers as well as ourselves, and it further instills Quality Or 


bigger future opportunity to check up on some of the things 
we must do to make our time count for better results and 
faster progress than ever. The progressive display service 
men must strive to see “beyond and outside of their own 
service. They must gain a sound, first-hand idea of business 
throughout the country. Local conditions are not sufficient. 
They must know the facts about window advertising condi- 
tions as a whole—and learn how these conditions relate to 
their own. 
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CARDBOARD 


She Newest Presentations 
in Shades and fatterns 


Photo taken at a recent dinner of Stefan Display tr Window and Interior Cards 
Service Men. 
en Send for Samples now! 
nd All this is not so difficult as it might seem. Every indus- 


RE try, and the display service has become an industry, has its CH ICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 


own trade publications, and every service can easily invest 
s im * “ i 1 ” ° - 
sah pong time each week in “reading up” on the topics of the 666 Washington Blvd. 
ce. Every service can further keep abreast of the times 
through business acquaintances in general. No service 


operator wants to, or should, become a walking directory of Better Results at Lower 


facts and figures; but the habits just suggested will not only C 
help him solve problems that otherwise might “floor” him, osts— 
but enlarge his knowledge, stimulate his interest and develop 
in him executive abilities that the fly-by-night service does 
not, and cannot hope to attain. 
It is the services always up-to-date that develop thorough- 


ness in their ability to absorb instructions and give strong 


sensible judgment, that wins for the service, recognition by AIRBRUSHES 


the advertisers and their dealers. The service in a rut—the +4 0°° Write for 
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Sprayers, $3.55 and up. 
Electric Airpainting 
Units, including Air 
Compressor, $36.50 and 
up. Write for 


FREE! 


Bulletins for Display- 
men, Window Trim- 








service content with things as they are—the service that and __ specific 





hangs back, satisfied just to get the almighty dollar (if they up data now! a SR, SS nae 
are that fortunate) the service too self-satisfied to be on the Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
alert—such window advertising services are in for a rude 

awakening. CARD WRITERS! DISPLAY MEN! 


The service, on the other hand, that greets each day as a 
new opportunity—that conceives one of the principal duties 
to be planning and progressing—that thinks the greatest 
obligation is to the advertiser and dealer, that service is in 
line for the new day’s bigger things. 

Are you working against par? 


1930 Was a Successful Year 


SAVE MONEY 


Write today for Blick’s Big 


FREE CATALOG 


of Brushes and Supplies 
P. O. DRAWER 437D 


DICK BLICK CO. Galesburg, Ill. 




















By E. PRESTON BROWDER 
Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., New York City LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
WINDO-CRAFT Display Service, Inc., enjoyed in .1930 CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 
a 10 per cent increase in business over 1929, and the LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 
prospects for 1931 look very good, I do not think that LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 18% 
national advertisers will install windows in as large quanti- 2 DUANE STREET NEW YORE 











ties as they have in the past as the trend seems to be toward 
better displays installed in better locations, rather than in 
Promiscuous showing. One cannot help but notice the tre- 
mendous: improvement in display material now being pro- 
duced by lithographers over that of a year or so ago. There 
has also been a great improvement in the quality of “work 
produced by window display services in the past two or three 
years. These improvements are bound to stimulate new 
business. 
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he Acid Gest 


Is Your Show Card Easy to Read and Does It Make the Customer 
Want the Merchandise? 


By F. D. COURTENAY 


President, The Embosograf Co. of America, New York City 


















HE production of interior and window show 
cards by methods other than those of the 
skilled show card writer is a broad subject 
worthy of very careful scrutiny at this time. 






































Machine-made cards that combine stand ardized layouts and airbrushed designs. 


As a manufacturer of one of the more pretentious 
machines for the production of show cards with un- 
skilled labor, and taking the broad attitude that a mis- 
placed machine is a black eye, the large experience we 


On the one hand we have the objections voiced by have had with hundreds of stores of all kinds puts us 
operators skilled and trained in hand letter craftsman- in the position of being able to make some general re- | 
ship, who, by the very nature of their training, are liable marks that should be valuable to those executives who t 
to be biased, and, on the other hand, we have the claims are considering the various methods of saving money \ 
of manufacturers of various machines for doing this in this department . 
work with unskilled labor, who are prone to claim What constitutes a good sign? What is the acid 0 
super-human performance for their particular gadget. test, either for a hand-written or a machine-produced n 
As a consequence of these two divergent opinions, card? Here is a test that should be applied to every card 

the store operator is in a quandary as to the actual made: The customers should be able to see it, read it, e 
merits of the various machines that produce show cards understand it, believe it, and want the merchandise < 
and tickets more or less automatically. Some stores written about. ok I 
that could use a mechanical method advantageously are Do flourishes, ornaments, dingbats and fancy letter- fi 
swayed by the snap judgment of a sign writer, while ing help or hinder a card in its message? Usually they Ce 
others that could well retain hand-written cards are hinder, especially when executed by a man whose th 
convinced by the manufacturer’s salesman, and every- manual skill exceeds his artistic. sense. af 
body suffers in consequence. I have followed with great interest, as an advertis- 
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ing man, the illustrations of hand-written show cards 
by so-called experts in their line and published as ex- 
amples of good show cards. Many of them violate half 
the rules of artistic execution, to say nothing of good 
taste. This brings us to the logical conclusion that a 
manually skilled show card artisan can and does pro- 
duce a poor card. And so does any machine. Layout 
is an art. The machine merely produces perfect letter- 
ing with unskilled labor. But good layout can be 
achieved by following approved designs and examples, 
and can be learned in a very short time. Good lettering, 
produced rapidly, is a horse of an entirely different 
color, and the aid of a machine, in many cases, will 
produce infinitely better results 

I will make the statement, with the utmost care and 
consideration, that not a single solitary store in the 
United States has interior hand-written cards that have 
the slightest pretention to good execution or value sales- 
wise. Why? Because it is beyond the power of a 
sign writer to produce cardholder cards for the interior 
of a store in sufficient volume for average require- 
ments, 

In a large department store the separation of the 
event caption, the merchandise caption and the price is 
essential, if uniformly good cards are to be displayed. 
This allows the filing of the various parts of the card 
for future use. Whether these parts of the complete 
card are made by hand or by machine is neither here nor 
there, but I reiterate the statement that no store can 
afford or will ever pay the price for perfectly executed 
cards which will be discarded every day or so, and it is 
beyond the ability of the present sign writing personnel 
of any store to produce even presentable cards in the 
volume required 

For this purpose the machine has a definite value. 
It eliminates the drudgery of producing cards in quan- 
tity. It makes cards with the same captions or prices 
with absolute uniformity and far more rapidly than a 
sign writer can execute them. The cards so produced 
have more visibility and are more durable. 

In the small store a somewhat different problem is 
involved. Usually the window trimmer, or even the 
display manager, has to write the cards. If he can do 
both jobs satisfactorily, there certainly is no good rea- 
son for installing a machine. If, however, he is crowded 
with work his display work is bound to suffer, and the 
employment of a half-time high school boy with an 
appropriate machine installation will result in better 
work and a happier displayman. The employment of 
an additional skilled sign writer in this case is out of 
the question on the score of expense. 

Pursuing the subject farther, a good window trim- 
mer may be a poor sign writer, or vice versa. Surely, 
common sense tells us that either combination is unde- 
sirable, and sometimes a machine-operated sign depart- 
ment is the logical solution. 

Until the very small store wakes up to the fact that 
good signs and plenty of them mean increased business, 
the amount of signs made do not justify the installation 
of any equipment of an expensive type. 

To the display manager or executive charged with 


(Continued on page 96) 
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Stationer’s or 


Art Supply Store 


ESTERBROOK PEN Co., 80 COOPER ST., CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Nat-Mat Showcard Board 


Frequent additions of new seasonal colors. 
A big range to select from; samples are 
free. 

Local Dealers in all principal cities of the 
States and Canada featuring quick de- 
liveries and consistent prices. 


National Card, Mat & Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
4318-36 Carroll Ave., Chicago, IIL 


The F'ountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Sign Writers 
Easy to Handle and Keep in Order 
Ask Any One of 20.000 Users 
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Windows of Today 


(Continued from page 9) 

find that it pays to engage responsible professionals for in- 
stallation. And it will pay to confer with them long in advance, 
because of the value of their practical ideas and information. 
And, in planning, he will not overlook the need of a sales 
organization that can convince dealers of the value of putting 
in his display to the exclusion of everything else for the week 
or two involved. 

More and more displays are showing the beneficial effects 
of artistic planning, and the advertiser, moreover, can depend 
on his agency for sane merchandising counsel in the majority 
of cases. To these important points we would add an injunc- 
tion which grows out of half a century of experience in pro- 
ducing window displays and display containers: “Keep your 
display practical; keep your display usable.” 





- Viewpoint of a Seller of Displays 


By CARL PERCY 
Carl Percy, Inc., New York City 


PROM the point of view of a seller of displays, I find that 

the greatest trend is toward buying display material on a 
non-competitive basis. The advertisers are finding that this is 
the more efficient way to buy display material, because it elimi- 
nates costly speculative sketches, for which they must pay in 
the end, and because, in working with the producer on an 
agency relationship basis, the buyer finds himself more willng 
to put all the facts regarding sales and advertising programs 
in the hands of the producers. 

The producer, in turn, does not take competitive business. 
This relationship leads to a better understanding on both sides, 
and it follows quite naturally that more efficient displays can 
be produced under this plan of operation. 

To my mind, this is the outstanding trend in buyer and 
seller relationships. It goes without saying under such a work- 
ing arrangement that careful research work on the part of the 
producer is absolutely essential. 





Displays Must Be Expressive 


By LEO H. FULLER 
Leo H. Fuller, Inc,, New York City 


tes relation to the proper marketing and advertising tie-up 

of goods, display material designed for window or interior 
store use is certainly the most important factor determining 
the activity of a product at its ultimate and, therefore, most 
important stage—the point of sale. 

I am glad to observe that most advertisers are at last begin- 
ning to draw away from the old accepted order of things. 
Previously they have continued to turn out display material 
year after year, characterized by much sameness, with nothing 
to make more distinctive the presentation of their wares. The 
display was just an inanimate advertisement. 

The wise advertiser, however, is now waking up to the fact 
that display material, to earn its place in the window, must 
embody new ideas in its entire inakeup—ideas new in art and 
color improvement, and, more especially now, in construction. 
A display must be expressive as well as impressive, so that it 
not only makes its mark on the public, but keeps the dealer 
permanently sold, too. I know dealers who have learned to 
await eagerly and with keen anticipation each arrival of new 
issues of displays from those advertisers who know how best 
to plan them. 

Furthermore, new lighting effects and the designing of the 
displays to show this factor off to its best advantage, as it 
pertains to the product featured, is, wisely, becoming more 
generally adopted. But the possibilities in this direction have 
still to be further extended, so that the display is imbued with 
a new life and more effective quality, it is designed at all to 
reflect well the individuality of the advertiser and that of his 
product. : 


WORLD 
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Display Mounting Job Important 


By PAUL GOLDSTEIN 
The Arvey Corp., Chicago 


"THE average lithographic salesman goes out and sells on an 

idea or a beautiful sketch, which is in most cases repro- 
duced faithfully and always represents considerable cost. 
Naturally, the lithographer, after securing the order, does his 
utmost to nianufacture as good a job as possible at the lowest 
cost, and usually very little consideration is given to the mount- 
ing and finishing of these lithographed sheets. Some lithog- 
raphers feel that if they reproduce the picture faithfully it is 
a job well done and from then on are not interested, and, as a 
result, very few displays receive the most value to the adver- 
tiser. 

It is our aim to get the lithographers, as well as the adver- 
tisers, to tie up with an organization like ours and leave all 
the details of a display mounting job to us. 

Naturally, when lithographers are calling in competitive 
mounters to figure on mounting jobs, in most cases the lowest 
bid receives the order, and, of course, there are many ways 
of “skinning a cat.” With these prevailing conditions, every 
mounter attempts to figure a job as cheaply as he possibly can, 
with the result that the finished article is not as good as it 
ought to be in keeping with the price paid for the display, and 
also the value of the display up to this point. This whole thing, 
summed up, merely means that quality on a display card should 
be carried out in the mounting and finishing, as well as in the 
printed job. This can only be done by using the best of mate- 
rials, and, naturally, this would cost more than is being paid 
for the average job now. 

This is a very important factor, and if more advertisers 
would insist on this through their lithographic salesmen it 
would result’ in cards that stand up instead of warping, and, 
without doubt, give more permanency to display advertising. 

We have been developing for many years machinery that 
would turn out display cards with the minimum possibility of 
warping, and this has now been accomplished by some patented 
equipment we have, whereby the lithographed sheet and lining 
paper are applied to board simultaneously with adhesives that 
are almost free of moisture, and the results are absolutely 
astounding. With the new labor-saving devices that we have, 
we are in position to turn out displays in as short a time as 
twenty-four hours after receipt of lithographed sheets, and 
this, of course, is a great help to the industry where this ma- 
terial must tie up with complete advertising campaigns. 

We have developed a department in our organization for 
the creation of special displays, and this department works 
very closely with lithographic and printing salesmen. Its main 
purpose is to design displays of a novel construction in the way 
of backgrounds or counter and shelf displays, and get away 
from the old-style of straight cut, ordinary flat cards. This 
service is given free to the trade, and, of course, we need not 
mention, is a very costly proposition. Most all of the clever 
display pieces that you see on counters and windows have been 
developed in departments like we maintain, to the point of 
color, color work, etc., being designed by lithographers. 

Also, in keeping with the times, we found is necessary 
about two years ago to establish a plant in the east, so that we 
can make distribution of material at a great saving to the 
advertiser, both in dollars and cents and in time. With our 
present layout we are in position to make this distribution 
nationally almost simultaneously. 


Display Meets Acid Test 


By DONALD MAXWELL 
Donald Maxwell, Inc., New York City 


S seguerital advertising has finally. become recognized as a 

force in the manufacturer’s selling scheme. The year 1930, 

with its virtual panic conditions and the attendant falling off 

of consumer demand, which created an almost unsurmountable 

wall of sales-resistance, has tended to apply the acid test to 

the various forms of advertising and sales-efforts. Under the 
(Continued on page 81) 
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SCHACK 
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Now Located on the 


5TH FLOOR of the PRICE BLDG. 


319-327 W. Van Buren Street 
“In the Loop” 
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ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 


TO 
EW HOME 


_ Visit us in our new home, conveniently 

| located in the heart of the Wholesale Dis- 

| trict. See our new studio and salesroom 
and select your decorations for the Spring 
Season. Come in anytime. 





SEE EDITORIAL ON PAGE 71 OF THIS ISSUE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
Our New Spring Book of Decoratives Now Ready—24 


Pages Printed in 4 Color Process. 


New and Original 


Ideas. It’s Yours for the Asking. Write for It Today. 


SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 


Main Office Salesroom 
319-327 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO 319-327 W. Van Buren St. 
5th Floor Sth Floor 





One Bottle, $1.00 
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You Can Now Save Money By Renewing 
Your Old GRASS MATS 


A Wonderful 
Discovery 


A Liquid Dye 
Created Especially for 
Grass Mats 








THINK OF IT 
2? Grass Mats for Only $1.00 


Order Today and Get 


RESTORES 2 MATS 
Easy to Use 


2748 Hampden Ct. 





Grass-Mat-O Dye Products 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Ready for Spring 


One Bottle, $1.00 
DYES TWO MATS 


Instructions With Each 
Bottle 


Tel Diversey 9791 
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Los Angeles Displays 


By HOWARD CHARLES ROSS 


OLIDAY shopping is over, Christmas dis- 
plays have disappeared and sales are in 
evidence everywhere. However, it is with 
pleasant surprise that one finds the better 

stores in Los Angeles showing through their windows 
merchandise of quality with no “mark-downs” in 
evidence. Broadway, Hill Street and the Wilshire 
shopping district give evidence of the many windows 
of dignity and sales appeal. 

The Platt Music Co., at 832 South Broadway, has 
an especially attractive display of musical merchan- 
dise, featuring reed and string instruments. E. H. 
Reid, display manager for the Platt Stores, is respon- 
sible for conception and execution. The foreground 
of the windows shows a grouping of professional Gib- 
son banjoes on well arranged pedestals of varying 
heights, flanked by an attractive grouping of piano 
accordeons of domestic and imported manufacture. 
Guitars are attractively shown to balance the banjo 
unit. This is a long deep window leading to the main 
entry, and apparently with this in view Mr. Reid has 
restricted his use of color to the rear of the window. 
Holton brass and reed instruments are attractively 
mounted on modernistic panels of varying heights 
in accordance with the length of the instrument. The 
panels are in striped effects of red, black and silver. 
It is a brilliant and effective picture in all, and is 
masterfully handled. 

In the new limit height home of the Eastern Out- 
fitting Company at Ninth and Broadway, C. E. Tingey, 
display manager, upholds the dignity of display in a 
very creditable showing of bedroom furniture. East- 
ern’s new windows are especially designed for full 


— 


Complete dining room display at the Eastern Outfitting Co. store by C. E. Tingey. 


room display. One of the bedroom displays is espe- 
cially interesting, due to expert handling and arrange- 
ment. Flanking the leaded glass doors at the rear 
wall is a dresser at the left, of dignified walnut design, 
and a chest of drawers at the right, with inlaid deco- 
rated panels. At the left center a full size bed is 
shown ; the semi-four poster type, the bed head against 
the wall. At either side of the bed, next to the wall, 
stands a semi-indirect floor lamp. The bed is dressed 
in gold satin figured damask cover, with bolster to 
match. A walnut finished cedar chest stands at the 
foot of the bed, and beyond, a comfort suggesting 
unit, placed at right center. This consists of an up- 
holstered chair with down cushions and flounce bot- 
tom, of material matching the bed spread. Readily 
accessible at its right is a combination humidor and 
magazine rack of end table height, and of walnut 
finish, to match the other pieces shown; while at the 
left a low floor lamp is conveniently shown. The 
lamp is of the three candle type with gold finished 
standard and harmonizing shade. In the foreground, 
against the right wall, stands a vanity with exception- 
ally artistic mirror. The floor is completely covered 
with a carpet of warm brown, over which are laid 
gold paneled chenille scatter rugs. The displayman’s 
choice of one gold framed print over the bed head is 
an especially fine touch. Accessories for smoking, 
manicure and toilette are effectively shown in their 
proper places. 

Concurrent with the showing of the Marie Dress- 
ler-Polly Moran movie, “Reducing,” the May Co. gives 
one of its Broadway windows over to an attractive 
showing of the Hollywood health and beauty sandal. 
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The Hollywood sandal is a trifle more complicated 
than the name implies. It consists of a highly deco- 
rated board approximately four feet long, at one end 
of which is fastened a pair of wooden soled sandals 
with foot straps, the sandals being mounted on a 
crossbar which passes under the instep. 
extends out to accommodate a length of rubber strap 
on either side, by which the reducer lower or raises 
herself at will. The color of the boards—rose, green, 
black, silver, orchid, Chinese red—draws attention to 


the three units displayed. The larger unit is an ar- 


rangement of three of the sandal boards paralleling 
the floor, above which appears, on an easel, an en- 
larged photograph in natural colors. The photograph 
graphically illustrates the use of the sandal, dep‘cting 


bathing beauties in costume, seated on the sandal 


boards, which are arranged in a circle around a gen- 
tleman directing the exercises in the approved athletic 
manner. The center and opposite units are pyramided 


effects of the same panel boards, aided by the atten- 


tion factor of smaller photographs demonstrating the 
use of the beauty sandal. Stocking forms are used 


to illustrate the method of placing one’s feet in the 


stirrups. 


Spring millinery is shown in many Broadway 
windows. The May Co. is featuring the smartness of 
the hat of black straw. Silhouette forms of highly 
polished metal are tastefully incorporated in the dis- 
play. Using feathers in the current mode, the featured 
hats of soft, pliable straws were stopping the women 
shoppers this week, for here in California it is truly 
spring in the mind of the feminine shopper. Christ- 
mas money and a new black straw are soon united. 
The window mentioned suggests also the gloves, bags, 
and handkerchiefs which are accessory to the smart 
costume. The effect of the window is modern in the 


extreme. 


THE MAY COMPANY INVITES YOU TO 
YOSEMITE, is the caption of a showing of skiing 
sportswear and equipment for winter sports in the 
high Sierras. White cut-out trees in modernistic 
fashion show against a background of sky-blue cloth. 

I believe the displayman could take a tip, at least 
here in the coast cities, from the ever-growing number 


of five-to-fifteen-dollar frock shops. 


The windows 


stand out, and draw a great deal of attention, even 
though small, because of the intensity of their light- 
ing. The Lora Lee Frock Shop at the corner of 
Eighth and Broadway, is an excellent example, with 
a clever showing, splendidly illuminated, of evening 


frocks and those for afternoon wear. 


Patsy Frocks, at 753 South Broadway, has a par- 
ticularly well lighted window. Attention is concen- 
trated by a stage setting effect. A miniature pros- 
cenium arch with rose figured draping tied back, 
tends to bring out the center model shown in a 


sleeveless cerise evening frock. 


Bullocks’ downtown store is also featuring new 
smart straws “proving that two shades of blue are 
‘marter than one.” Head models on modernistic bases 
show broad and narrow brims in lightweight spring 
‘traws. A very effective model of ivory hands dis- 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Sales- Producing 


EXHIBITION 


ONA 


RENTAL BASIS 


“The Pre-Historic Animal Show 


Featuring the Dinosaurus.”’ 


i 


“The Transportation Exhibits” 
Depicting from earliest history 
to the present day. 


e & + €@ 


No matter how the times are 
there is always a certain amount 
of money in circulation. 


In order to get the people to 
spend money it is important that 
you put on attractions to bring 
them in. 


We have found our displays not 
only attraction-getters but real 
business builders. 


We don't ask you to take our 
word for results secured from 
these attractions, just get in 
touch with the fellowing stores: 


Henry Morgan, Ltd., Montreal, 
Can.; T. Eaton Co., Winnipeg, 
Can.; Canadian National Exposi- 
tion, Toronto, Can.; Hahnes, 
Newark, N. J.; Snellenburgs, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; The Outlet, 


Providence, R. I. 


These shows cost a fortune to 
build and they not only create 
enthusiasm at the time of being 
shown but have a lasting good- 
will effect. 


Messmore & Damon 
404 West 27th St. 


New York City 
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Recent displays seen in Detroit. Top: Fashion window 
at J. L. Hudson Co. inspired by premiere of Ziegfeld’s 
“Smiles.” Upper center: Display by Don Ferguson 


for S. L. Bird & Sons which informs passersby that 
even the children are style-conscious. 
Display of evening gowns at Hudson's. Bottom : View 
of downtown Detroit at Christinas time. 
courtesy of Detroit Daily News.) 


Lower center: 


(Photo by 
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ETROIT 
ISPLAYS 


* By F. E. WHITELAM 


WORLD 


HE outstanding seasonable changes of the 
month, exclusive of holiday displays, were 
the prime motives for feature window dis- 
plays in our metropolitan section. Fashions 

in skating and skiing togs seem to shout utility as well 
as style to combat the chill breezes for these popular 
outdoor sports. 

At Himmelboch’s, with Miss Phimister in charge of 
displays, a clever winter display was noted, with a pert 
card saying, COME OUT OF DOORS FOR SPARK- 
LING EYES AND ROSY CHEEKS. The three 
mannikins, perfectly posed and garbed, made a com- 
pelling picture against the snow-white background, with 
tips of evergreen trees in peaks and valleys, simulating 
a mountain effect and wonderful distance. Skiing togs, 
skates and toboggans added the chill atmosphere to 
the outdoor scene. 

At Hudson’s the outdoor display stressed the 
skating side of the popular sport by using two figures, 
a man and boy, or, as the writer thought, a father and 
son,as they were going hand in hand over the ice, per- 
fectly simulated by using crackled glass of considerable 
size, banked on all sides with snow flaked glass. The 
card read, ADD TO THE THRILL OF OUTDOOR 
LIFE. This was backed up with a clever showing of 
warm sports sweaters, knickers, shirts, each with hockey 
clubs and skates for the sports. 

At the Crowley-Milner Company, with Clem 
Whateley directing the great battery of display space 
(some sixty windows in all), an outdoor display attract- 
ing the children’s eyes was viewed with interest. Six 
children’s figures dressed in the latest winter togs were 
in the act of enjoying a sliding party as one could im- 
agine, in their own back yard. Three large cut-out 
trees, with much sparkling snow, stood in relief against 
a dark velvet-curtained background. To one side a 
high built-up hill, covered in cotton and sparkling with 
mica, produced the action and interest as the children’s 
joy of winter sport seemed most evident, carrying out 
the card caption, WARM WINTER TOGS FOR 
DAYS OF REAL SPORT, in a complete and attrac- 
tive manner. 


HE “Ambassador Limited” a crack fast train, was the 

theme for Hudson’s southern travel window. Brought 
close to the glass were miniature models in action of the latest 
locomotive; also, in contrast, one of the Fulton type. These 
were, indeed, stoppers; one was thrilled by the balance of the 
display, with its massive observation platform, with the porter 
assisting the well-groomed passengers ready for the southland 
trip. As one looked at the interested shopper, a thought of 
regret seemed to settle over the countenance, thinking what 
luck some people have. A few matched pieces of luggage 
completed a setting of appeal and the usual Hudson finesse. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Display Meets Acid Test 


(Continued from page 76) 

stress of such conditions, display advertising has emerged tried 
and true from the acid test. It has established itself for all 
time for what it is—the most definitely effective and economical 
form of advertising-merchandising. 

It is advertising because of its combination of color, illus- 
tration and copy, and it merchandises (more than any other 
form of advertising) for the simple reason that displays them- 
selves are used at the point of sale. And it is economical in 
that greater results are offered, dollar for dollar, than are 
offered in any other medium. 

All these facts have long been acknowledged and exploited 
by the trade, but it required conditions such as we have had 
this year to bring these simple and undeniable facts to the 
attention of the national advertisers. Henceforward the writer 
prophesies a steady development in the display industry, based 
upon the better understanding and justified appreciation of dis- 
plays which have been effected this year. 





Silk Screen Process Development 


By W. P. YORK 
W. P. York, Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
POR quite some time impression has prevailed that the silk 
screen paint process method of reproduction is prohibitive 
in cost in larger quantities. This, naturally, has held true on 
account of the manual method of reproduction. 

During the last year there were many revolutionary devel- 
opments that necessitate the junking of quite an amount of 
equipment, but at the same time greatly increased the possi- 
bilities in this process. 

The large plants are now turning to power machinery for 
practically all phases of actual production, and colors are being 
developed that entirely eliminate the old drying method of 
racks. 

Manufacturers who use advertising displays are turning to 
this process in great numbers on account of the very unusual 
results obtained. This will hold true, particularly during the 
coming year, with buyers of large quantity displays. 





Novelties in New York Windows 


By H, WALSER 
Flamingo Art & Adv. Co., New York City 


F the numerous novelties which are so much in vogue in 
New York the most astounding to me is found in the 
Kaskel & Kaskel windows. A mechanical foot moves up and 
down in a skeleton shoe, showing the manner in which holes 
are worn in hose. This strikes me as an interesting hosiery 
display and a most convincing one which without much 
effort could be carried out extensively in displays of women’s 
hose. 

Without a doubt the finest windows in New York are those 
of Sak’s Fifth Avenue. Though exceedingly modern these 
windows are not in the least overdone and give an excellent 
sense of breadth and depth. There is never over-much mer- 
chandise displayed, the dresses are neatly pressed and well 
fitted. Enhancing the rest of the window are always lighting 
fixtures with ornamental bases or bronze or chromium sculp- 
tures, whatever tones in best with the balance of the picture. 

An unusual display of a practical nature is now being 
held at the Fifty-sixth Street Galleries, usually the home of 
exhibits of paintings and sculpture. Here an interesting 
collection of desk sets, bases, candelabra, fruit and flower 
howls is being shown by the General Bronze Co., largest 
distributors of decorative architectural bronze. 

General Bronze has placed the exhibit in a distinctly ar- 
tistic setting, one which adds greatly to the appearance and 
consequently the value of the merchandise. Open to con- 
Sumers and also to wholesale buyers, this exhibit is an 
entirely new departure in the display field. Buyers see the 
displays not merely as articles for purchase but as beautiful 
oMects of art and to be selected as such. Those conducting 
the exhibition have found the psychological reaction quite 
favorable. 
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A For Spring Are Now Ready! 

h New and Sparkling Arrays. f / 
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THE HOUSE OF SERVICE 
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TEXTILE CO.,Inc. 


107 WEST 48™ STREET, NEW YORK 
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| January Profits from | 
_ UNIVERSAL (Electric) TURNTABLES | 


, Odd lots and left-overs will be sold if UNIVERSALS 
are used. 25% more window interest. It is as important 
| to “clean out” as to start a sale. Electric cost less than 
3c per day. Write today for special offer and terms. | 


ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. Boston, Mass. | 

















This Is the Year of Opportunity 


By KARL STERN 
Stern, Joham & Grossman, Los Angel:s, Calif. 


ORTY-TWO years ago when the writer first started in the 

display profession, a merchant intending to open a large 
store would work out all his plans for a beautiful new store, 
install all of his equipment, lay out all of the departments. 
give the various executives their due regards with offices, etc., 
and when he was all through he would generally have a 
corner of the building in the basement, loaded up with boxes, 
mortar and dirt, and when I, as a window trimmer, came to 
him and asked him where I couid hang my hat and set up 
my sign-writing equipment, he would say, “Well, maybe you 
can use that corner if you clean out the dirt, and if I don't 
need it for anything else.” 

Since that time, we have witnessed the evolution of the 
displayman. He today, in many cases, has a decent office. 
He is looked upon with respect, and generally in the large 
stores has quite a staff of specialists who cooperate with him 
in putting over the store’s outward picture to the buying 
public. 

The writer believes that there never was a time in recent 
years, nor will there be another opportunity in years to come, 
such as the displayman has to face this year, and if the dis- 
playman will get in and plan a program that will bring real 
results, he will establish himself and his department on an 
even better basis than he has enjoyed the last few years. 

The writer could go on at great length explaining what 
this cooperation means. He believes that the word “coopera- 
tion” will do more for the displayman and the firm that he 
represents than any other means to the end that his depart- 
ment assists the store in being successful in every way. 


Be the First to Show the New 


By L. L. WILKINS 
First Vice-President, I. A. D. M., Display Manager, Kerr 
Dry Goods Co., Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


7 display worth while is the one of high fashions. Espe - 
cially is this true for a store catering to the better trade. 
To displaymen, I say—Always try to be the first in your city 
to show the new things. The moderne trend in display seems 
to be favored by most of the displaymen, and in my opinion, 
it is being developed in a manner better suited for displaying 
merchandise to a better advantage. 
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New York Displays 


Lacking Inspiration 
By COLEMAN McCAMPBELL 


HE stock market began the New Year auspic- 
iously. Gotham displaymen, however, were 
evidently suffering from an acute hangover, 
for they defaulted rather ingloriously. Most 

of them didn’t make even a flimsy pretense to give 
their initial windows a zestful fillip. A tour of the 
main stores was like sipping stale champagne. Effer- 
yescent bubbles and sparkle were lacking. Which, 
to this correspondent’s way of thinking, was a mis- 
taken psychological slant. For if ever a jaded and 
discouraged New York public needed pictorial stimu- 
lation and an exhibition of optimistic ingenuity it was 
at the beginning of this year. They needed some sort 
of brilliantly pleasant assurance that the calamities 
of 1930 had been neatly folded up and placed in a 
store-house and that 1931 might well inaugurate a 
more prosperous era, one less replete with financial 
headaches and other ailments. Especially feeble were 
the blankly indifferent windows unveiled by Best’s 
and Hearn’s. They merely gathered together an arm- 
ful of coats and dresses and stuck them haphazardly 
against bleakly bare walls. Lord & Taylor’s, retain- 
ing their pre-Christmas backgrounds of white with 
metal trimmed corner windows, inserted medial panels 
showing greatly elongated figures, twice normal size. 
The panel I recall in particular represented a woman 
in a sled. The merchandise at this store, as is cus- 
tomary, was smart in itself and tastefully arranged, 
but lacking in individuality in presentation. 

Woolard at Arnold Constable’s was one of the few 
to officially welcome the New Year. He had a large 
black center panel with heavy black curtains flanking 
it and the main background in ivory. Sketched on 
the panel in white were uplifted hands and arms. 
These held aloft flasks and glasses in a gesture of 
salute to a clock dial marking the hour of midnight. 
A mannequin on either side wore an evening dress, 
and, of course, there were a few accessories. 

The two most interesting exhibits of the week 
were to be found at Franklin Simon’s and Stern’s. 
Cory seldom suffers from anemia. Or if he does, his 
windows fail to reflect it. The front flank of windows 
at Franklin Simon’s blazed forth with an opulence of 
silver palm trees that fairly dazzled the eyes. These 
trees appeared to magically sprout from backgrounds 
of brilliant blues which served as a foil for the up- 
ward flight of pink flamingoes. All types of southern 
resort apparel were shown. Less spectacular, but very 
chic, were the eight Forty-second Street windows of 
Biggs for Stern’s. They were starkly white and had 
the merest suggestion of the tropics. But there was 
expert beauty in their phrasing and power in the 
drama of their boldly scant accents. These consisted, 
for instance, in one window of three bamboo stalks, 
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placed a trifle off ‘center, with pennant leaves of green 
felt. In another window devoted to pajamas of a 
Basque origin there was a rectangular frame having 
widely spaced horizontal waves of cut-out green wood, 
with a portion of a red moon in the upper left corner 
and two slim bamboo palm trees rising on the right 
and terminating in green leaves. Red hats, fur-col- 
lared coats, white beach coats, evening slippers, men’s 
wear, were a few of the items featured in different 
windows. 

Plaster white also served as the background 
scheme (in addition to Stern’s and Lord & Taylor’s, 
already mentioned) at Macy’s, Gimbel’s, McCreery’s, 
Sak’s Thirty-fourth Street and Russek’s. Both Gim- 
bel’s and McCreery's tempered their white with panels 
of silver moire fabric. The mannequins are the chief 
features of Gimbel’s current windows. These are 
termed “Miss Contempora,” and are the work of Miss 
Vally Wieselthier, a sculptress allied with Contempora, 
Inc. They are stylized rather than realistic. The hair 
is modeled in conventionalized curls. Both mouth and 
eyes are prominent (the latter without eyelashes), while 
the body caves in at the waist a la debutante slouch. I 
understand they are to be had in shades of rose, light 
green chartreuse, light blue and white. 

Awnings and portico columns were utilized by Saks’ 
Thirty-fourth Street to suggest a hotel porch setting 
and the beach in two resort windows exploiting beach 
and bathing costumes. In the strictly beach window 
the corners were curtained off with tan canvas to form 
private beach huts, which were intimately labeled by he 
first name of the réspective occupants. At Saks’ Fifth 
Avenue new fixtures for accessories consisted of half- 
cylinders of clear glass. These were combined in many 
ways to achieve variety. In one instance two half- 
cylinders supported a slab of glass. In another an up- 
right half-cylinder was surmounted by a horizontal half- 
cylinder. A recent winter sports window at this store 
had a slanting panel of white with metal trim at top 
and bottom. Against this was tilted an upholstered 
toboggan, and near this was a headless form accoutered 
for Lake Placid antics. A Lake Placid poster with 
captions in French and other appropriate accessories 
completed the tableau. 

Two windows at Russek’s were labeled FOR THE 
SOUTHLANDS and JANUARY FUR SALE. In 
the former, seven mannequins, arrayed in a wide gamut 
of resort attire, were lined up in the three large box 
niches of white. In the front, suspended from half-size 
stands, were three informal daytime dresses of silk, linen 
and piquet, respectively. In the second window numer- 
ous models in all-fur and fur-trimmed coats were placed 
in the niches and scattered over a snow-piled floor which 
bulged into a hill near the center. On this hill a manne- 
quin was seated in a sled, while another mannequin was 
posed to give the sled a shove. Pine trees gave bright 
contrast to the scene. 

Macy’s headed south with five windows, including 
one for the men. Two windows contained fabrics, one 
of rough materials, the other delicate chiffons. Plaster 
white accessories for contrast with color costumes were 
emphasized in a third window. 
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DISPLAY REVIEW 


“Manhattan News Brevities” 


By WM. “BILLIE” G. BILL 
Display Manager, Hecht Bros., New York City 


S. S. Stevens, for many years display manager for the 
Penn-Traffic Co. of Johnstown, Pa., passed on very suddenly 
during the holidays. The passing of “Steve,” as we all called 
him, and who had the god-given knack of making friends 
and keeping them, will be keenly regretted by all who knew 
him. Especially will he be missed at I. A. D. M. conventions 
and the “little convention club,” of which Steve was a mem- 
ber. A regular fellow if ever there was one, May he rest in 
peace. Our sincerest sympathies to Mrs. Stevens and the 
kiddies. 


=. % 


J. B. McCann, display director for S. Kann & Son, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was much impressed with the Christmas vogue 
of white and red, which predominated the New York windows. 
Joe, a real student and an authority on window display, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the white and red idea was the 
smartest thing ever introduced in putting over the Christmas 
spirit. And just between us, I’d like to take a peek at Joe’s 
little black note book. 

* * * 
Overheard at Frank Maxwell’s: If a few of us had some 


of the “stuff” old man Santa Claus has up his sleeve, what 
an awful walloping this bird “D. Pression” would have to 


take. Santa sure knows how to knock ’em for a loop and 
get the do-re-me going, Between you and me, that’s a 
mouthful. 


x oe O* 


Santa didn’t even forget the overworked ‘‘winder-dressers” 
for his word to the various store chiefs sent the following 
good fellows up to New York for a look: J. B. McCann, 
S. Kann & Son, Washington, D. C., with his able assistant, 
Clyde; O. D. Grimes, Palais Royal, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Styles, Hecht Co., Washington, D. C.; H, B. Stang, Julius 
Gutman Co., Baltimore, Md., Mr. Barnett, Hecht Co., Bal- 
timore, Md.; A. Matzer, Thalhimers, Richmond, Va.; Robt. 
Uhler, Muir Co., East Orange, N. J.; “Chief” Bender, For- 


sythe Shoes, and Tra Chambers, Frank R, Jelleffs, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 


* 2 


J. Graham Waters, president of the New York Metro- 
politan Displaymen’s Club, put on the old whiskers and 
loaded his pockets for a Merry Christmas visit to all the 
local boys. 

* ok Ox 

Jerome Jaffrey’s mama left Jerome out long enough to 
wish all the boys a happy depressionless New Year. Jerome 
has been on the shelf for a spell with a blood poison attack 
but is around again with the glad hand and as big a smile 
as ever. 

Our old friend, Arthur Waldron, has gone back to his old 
love, Loesser’s of Brooklyn. Lots o’ luck, Arthur. 

x * x 

And now that Boston has been officially designated as the 
1931 I. A. D. M. convention city, let’s all get together and 
help that live Boston bunch put over just about the best con- 
vention ever, with harmony the keynote, No foolin’, that 
Boston bunch sure can whoop things up. Just keep your 
eyes on ‘em. 

* x 


President Dave Morey of the Boston Displaymen’s Club in 

a letter to the writer is all pepped “not hopped” up over the 

1931 I. A. D. M. convention and in answer to Dave I'll just 

say he can count on the Metropolitan Club for complete 
cooperation. We'll be see’in’ you. 
* * ok 

The Metropolitan Displaymen’s Club wants the gang to 

know that Saturday, March 7, will be the big nite at the 

Hotel Pennsylvania. Bring the missus, the girl friend, or 

what have you, or somebody else’s missus, girl friend, or what 

have you. At any rate, come over. We hope to be see’in’ you. 











Edwin E.Goodman offers to Readers of the Display World 


A Special 10% Discount 


On All Orders Placed During the Month of January 


‘The Sleeve Form of a Hundred Shapes’’—For Suits, Top-Overcoats, Shirt Displays 


AT LAST! Here’s 
A SLEEVE FORM 3 How 

which will It 
IMPROVE YOUR Works 


DISPLAYS 100% 
Quickly inserted. Easily removed ! 
Used by leading Displaymen 
Nationwide. 
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Worth 


Pair $2.50 10 Times 


as Much 


For Combination Suit and Shirt 
Displays, $2.75. 

Trial set sent on approval to 
accredited Display Managers! 
Distributed by 

T. R. Paulmenberg & Sons, Inc. 
Melvin S. Roos, Atlanta, Ga. 
Brager Bros., New York 

Midwest Display Equipment Corp. 
Bert A. Landers, Inc., Los Angeles 
Hecht Fixture Co. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., etc., ete. 
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§ Soodman Flexible Sleeve Form Co. § 

§ 2138-15-17 W. 125th Street, N. Y. C. 8 tf 

- f closed find oi at ee 

a3 Pair Sleeve Forms, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 8 

y . | Doz. Dickies, neckband or - “A well displayed coat 

' , collar attached. ' is a suit half sold!” 

@ Names. [Seer ae ais oe a Note how Satisfy yourself ! sites ‘. J 
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City. coe as eee a sleeve GOODMAN Flexible Sleeve Form Co.. 
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213 W. 125th St., New York, Dept. D 
Jobbers Write for Proposition 








GOODMAN’S PERFECTED 
“DICKIES” 


or “Shirt Fronts that Dress Up Coat 
Fronts.” Made from Broadcloth 
with Neckband or Collar attached. 
Standard Model 14% 
$8.00 Per Dozen 
LAST LONG—COST LITTLE! 
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Flowers Returning to Displays 


By JOSEPH SCHACK 
Schack Artificial Flower Co., Chicago 


Eamon present indications, business conditions in all lines 
of endeavor seem to be on the up-curve. From the ad- 
vanced plans and anticipated decorative ideas, which some 
of the leading displaymen are figuring to use this coming 
spring season, the underlying motive of decorative ideas seems 
to lend itself to the use of more flowers than have been used 
for the past several years. This is indicative of the fact which 
we all have had in our minds, that nothing will take the 
place of flowers in decoration. While the modernistic trend 
is still somewhat in effect there seems to be a modified treat- 
ment of it, whereby flowers and decorative sprays are entering 
into its decoration more and more. 


Another interesting feature in building up attractive dis- 
plays in a show window is the use of small, individual deco- 
rative units, designed in modernistic effect and decorated with 
flowers. The’ use of this type of background or window 
decorative treatment facilitates the work and provides for 
more frequent changes at less expense, which means in the 
end more interesting window displays. 





1930 Utility Development 


(Continued from page 68) 


must remember that when the public looks into a win- 
dow the display is, for the minute, representative of all 
advertising activities. If that one display gives an im- 
pression of progressiveness, the huge corporation 
behind it must be up to date. If the window 1s care- 
lessly arranged or ill-kept, so, too, must be the organi- 
zation that supports it. 


It is difficult to say which type of display advertis- 
ing is most effective. It depends entirely upon the pur- 
pose for which it is created and the neighborhood in 
which it is to be shown. In New York City we use 
the slightly more involved display, such as “Be Fair 
to Your Face,” in what we may call the better neighbor- 
hoods, whereas the faster, simple statements have 
proven very effective where people are not quite as con- 
versant with the English language. It depends entirely 
upon to whom the display is planned to appeal. In 
large organizations, such as my own, the windows are 
divided into groups of four or five each. Each group, 
of which we have eight, is handled as a unit. The par- 
ticular needs of any one group are catered to inde- 
pendently of all other groups. But let me repeat that 
most important of all is the inerior tie-up with show 
windows. Within the next year the gas industry will 
have something to show in this latest development of 
display advertising. 





JEWELRY STORE DISPLAYS IMPORTANT 


Good window displays and a large variety of items are 
the two things stressed in selling jewelry at the Shepard 
Stores, Providence, R. I. “We always try to keep the very 
latest things in stock so that our customers will always be 
able to find the correct necklaces or bracelets to match their 
outfits,’ says Miss Mollie Breen, buyer for the store, “and 
we count on keeping them interested with window displays 
of a high order.” The firm keeps a great many items on 
top of the counter inside the store so that customers may 
examine them easily. 
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Detroit Displays 
(C<n inved from page 80) 


At Himmelhoch’s the card told the complete story, saying, 
COME TO THE LAND OF SUNSHINE, SAY THE NEW 
SOUTHERN FASHIONS. A very roomy window was used 
for this display, giving depth and command, as one viewed the 
massive map completely covering the background. This map, 
showing in a ‘complete survey the popular southern resorts, 
picture in clever manner a tie-up of positive sales appeal 
hard to overlook. Six mannikins in pleasing groups dis- 
played mostly sports apparel in the newest modes and colors. 


A few style notes at this point, such as are brought out thus 
early in the season, seen here and there on display: The beret 
is passing and the small, tight-fitting toque is an important 
spring change. White is the outstanding and most important 
style that continues in favor. Evening jackets of angora, very 
fluffy in delicate pastel yellows, white, in vivid turquoise blue, 
sometimes with contrasting borders and with wide comfortable 
sleeves, are a new accent note for the resort evening costume. 
Pastel linen lace is used for afternoon costumes for resort 
wear, made with matching jackets and with georgette scarfs. 
Not only are yellows advocated for the coming season, but 
they are making a brilliant splash in the current mode. Lighter 
tones, such as lemon-yellow, as well as the gold, are high in 
the lists of “best-selling” colors. Both black and brown shoes 
complement these yellow shades. Furs continue important for 
the warmer months, especially in short jacket emsembles. 
Beige galyak with brown accents is a favorite. 


The writer is indeed pleased to present a photo of the 
fashion window, reviewed in the last issue, of the J. L. Hudson 
Company.. This gives you a perfect idea of the beauty and 
classic idea so ably presented. The card reads, SMART 
FASHION RULES AT ZIEGFIELD’S PREMIERE— 
SMILES. Other details and setting are self-explanatory from 
photo. 


At the S. L. Bird store a clever idea was put over by Don 
Ferguson, display chief, by placing boys to the forefront of 
fashion. As the illustration herewith gives the details, little 
need be said: of the effective layout. As the cut-out letters 
read, EVEN THE CHILDREN ARE STYLE-CONSCIOUS, 
we note three correctly attired figures peering into the window 
display, absorbed in the smartness of the apparel on display. 
Tied in with this display was their children’s booklet “The 
Etonian,’ with many open pages displayed against the glass, 
thereby calling attention to the actual merchandise as _ illus- 
trated. An appeal of great interest and success was noted in 
the clever display of hosiery for the school teacher or business 
woman. A smartly clad mannikin sat at her desk, pencil in 
hand ready for orders, while the usual desk accessories com- 
pleted the theme of live interest. A moderately priced hose 
at $1.35 a pair displayed in singles brought out the beauty and 
quality at this appealing price. 


Detroit’s downtown streets were beautifully decorated for 
the Christmas festival (see illustration). Many business streets 
were literally transformed by the most lavish decorations in 
the city’s history. The picture shows the decorations as carried 
out in uniformity throughout the downtown section, as thous- 
ands of colored lights formed a jeweled canopy overhead. 
Five major events brought the public downtown to window 
shop, as this was the motive back of these events being paid 
for by the retail merchants group. Santa Claus arrived with 
ceremony on Monday evening, December 1. The second event 
was a band contest, with all local school bands competing; the 
third, a pageant put on with hundreds of children in the cast; 
and the fourth, with adult talent staging a wonderful Christ- 
mas play. 


The last street novelty was the Mardi Gras, a colorful night 
of floats, costumed men and women, much music and dancing. 
This followed each night’s entertainment. The entire scheme 
was well received, and great throngs of people enjoyed the 
festival, far in excess of the retailers’ anticipations. 
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ATLANTA, GA.—Virgil W. Shepard, 21 Courtland St., S. E. Oldest 
and largest service in the south. Organized 1905. Ask Association of 
National Advertisers. 





AUGUSTA, GA.—M. F. Barton, 1424 Glover Street. House to house 
distributing and window displays. 


— 





AUSTIN, TEXAS.—Livingston Display Service, 205% W. Sixth St. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—NALL & NALL. The oldest and largst dis- 
play service in the south. Three branches, covering Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Birmingham, New Orleans, Jackson. Twenty-one 
jn service men. Ask any manufacturer about NALL & NALL 
windows. 


BOSTON, MASS.—New England Display Service, 186 Massachusetts 
Avenue. Covering New England States. We specialize only in 
national advertisers’ window displays. 








BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—Bas-Man Display Service, 280 
Friend Street. Windows of distinction for national advertisers. Most 
satisfactory references. 





BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—United Display Corporation, 
formerly Burns Display Service, Inc., established 1917. Headquarters 
53-57 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 





BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, 32 E. Genesee St 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. Covering Buffalo, Rochester and vicinity. 





BUFFALO, N. Y.—Theodore B. Benice, 47 Butler Ave. The largest 
and least expensive guaranteed display and distributing service in 
Western New York. 





BUFFALO, ROCHESTER AND WESTERN NEW YORK.—Window 
installations for local and national advertisers. Ankerman Display 
Service, 212-214 E. Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





CALIFORNIA.—Larger cities covered daily; country towns every 
14 days. Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; Sun Ad- 
vertising Co., 1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 310 E. llth 
St. Tel. 6-0233. Quality trims—not how quick, but how good. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake, St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





DETROIT MICH,—Wayne Services are owned and controlled by 
R. V. Wayne, president and general manager. For information, 
please address Detroit Window Display Service, 438 East Woodbridge 
St., Detroit, Mich., R. V. Wayne, president and general manager. 
Toledo Window Display Service, care of Walding, Kinnan & Marvin 
Co., 332 Summit Sts., Toledo, Ohio, G. M. Shanks, manager. Wayne 
Window Display Service, 1018 St. Clair St., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio, 
F. R. McCann, manager. 





_HARTFORD, CONN.—Advo-System. 38 Albany Ave. Complete 
window display and house-to-house distribution services, covering the 
entire state. Try the Advo Service. Once—always. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—National Displays, Inc., 29 Kentucky Ave. 
WE FURNISH PHOTOGRAPH OF EACH INSTALLATION. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Co-operative Display Service, 212 E. Mark- 
ham St. A complete and dependable display service. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Myers Display Service, 427 E. Broadway. 
Melvin H. Myers, Mgr. Hundreds of choice window locations at your 
ervice. “ASK ANY ADVERTISER.” 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Advance Display Service. Office 170 Belair 
Place. Warehouse 184 llth St. J. Harry Bayley. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—STEFAN DISPLAY SERVICE, 1920 Vliet 
Street. Not only RELIABLE and MODERN, but EFFICIENT, 
RESPONSIBLE and ORGANIZED, backed by 11 years’ experience 
of our executive. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Wisconsin Display Service. It’s the service 
of good will and experience that succeeds. Established 1921. L. T. 
LeCoss, general manager. 





NEW JERSEY WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install “merchandised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary installations. References from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for booklet, 
“Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEBRASKA.—Davison Display Service, Inc. Lincoln office, 423 
S. Eleventh St., Paul C. Davison, Mgr.. Omaha office, 338 LeFlang 
Bldg., R. J. Obink, Mgr. “Photo Checking System.” 





NEWARK, NEW JERSEY-—Realart Window Display, 893 Broad St. 
S. Harold Ragonesi, Mgr. Window installation concerns may come 
and go, but we stay here forever. We cover a radius of fifty miles. 
= have satisfied others, why not you? You can try our service 
ut once. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—NALL & NALL, 823 Perdido St. The oldest 
and largst display service in the south. Three branch offices, covering 
Lonisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Birmingham, New Orleans, Jackson. 
Twenty-one reliable service men. Ask any manufacturer about Nall 
& Nall windows. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 





_ NORTH & SOUTH CAROLINA.—Southern Window Display Ser- 
vice & Sales, Inc., Room 404, First National Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 
ig “ee at Raleigh, Greensboro, Asheville, N. C., and Green- 
ville, S. C. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O Display, Inc., 
1643 W. Main St. Tulsa and Oklahoma City. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, 925 Cherry St. 
A unique display service for national advertisers covering Penn- 
=—* New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a list of satisfied 
clients. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y¥.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Offices 32 E. 
Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. E. Preston Browder, Manager. Covering 
Rochester, Buffalo and vicinity. 








SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Kenneth C. Finke Window Display Service, 
507 Nebraska St. A reliable service covering a productive market. 
Quotations upon request. 





ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 2108 Olive St. A 
complete and reliable window display service for the national adver- 
tiser. We satisfy our many clients. 





SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. R. B. Bayley. 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed.. Covering 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the Canadian border. 





SEATTLE AITD WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Ser- 
vice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 





WATERLOO, I0WA—Henson Display Service, 339 Dane St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 





WHEELING, W. VA.—Iams Display Service. Distinctive displays. 
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“Shopping Street entrance to offices of the new Einson-Freeman plant. 


HAT will store windows look like five, ten, 
twenty years from now? What are the most 
modern, practical, approved forms of store 
fronts for the nine leading types of stores? 

What are the leading advertisers doing, from week to 
week, to merchandise tliese windows ? 


The hundred-foot “shopping street of the future,” 
which forms the entrance to the executive offices of 
the new Einson-Freeman lithographic plant at Starr and 
3orden Avertues, Long Island City, N. Y., furnishes 
an interesting and ever-changing answer to the adver- 
tiser who wants to keep in tune with these times of 
“lightning changes” in architecture and art, as well as 
advertising. 

Eight twenty-two-foot shop fronts and one twenty- 
five-foot window, each of authoritative construction 
based on the research and recommendation of dealers’, 
manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ associations in the nine 
leading trades, give the keynote of what has been 
planned to be the most complete and modernly equipped 
plant for the production of lithographic window and 
counter displays. 


Every step and process, from the first incception of 
the display idea to its final installation in the dealer’s 
window, can be seen under one roof in this plant. It 
embodies a large art department, including a cardboard 
construction department with many important and ex- 
clusive display inventions to its credit ; an ultra-modern 
photo-lithographic plate department, with one of the 
three largest reproduction cameras in the world; letter- 
press, rotogravure and an augmented battery of multi- 
color speed offset presses of the latest type ; and a mount- 
ing, die-making, die-cutting and finishing department, 
with specially designed automatic speed machinery. 


One of the leading consulting engineers of this 
country, formerly connected with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company and an important 
contributor to the development of new applications of 
the “electric eye” in American industry, has been en- 
gaged for months in the design and construction of 


special automatic machinery for the more efficient mass 
production of this type of display material. 

A fully equipped machine shop and woodworking 
mill and direct railroad sidings for the packing and 
expeditious dispatching of the finished displays com- 
plete what has been called the model plant of its type 
in this country.- 


Customers Want to Know Price 


By CHAS. L. JONES 
Display Manager, Rucker-Rosenstock, Inc., Petersburg, Va. 


r the average sto:e wants to get the most out of its windows 

it must stop trying to copy the style of Marshall Field’s 
State Street windows, and other big stores where windows 
are seemingly trimmed for art’s sake and art’s sake alone. 
In my years of experience as a displayman I find that the 
majority of the people, who look into your show windows, 
are interested in what the article would cost them. I know 
that most displaymen are opposed to price tickets on merchan- 
dise. “It mars the artistic value of the window,” they say; 
they also argue that people will come in and ask the price. 
Well, perhaps, but what about that vast army of “Timid 
souls” and over-proud folks? They won't ask, but they will 
pass you up and go into the store that displays the price in 
the window. 

I know the boys do not want to hear this. For years I 
did not care to hear it myself; but for the past six years I 
have been doing all branches of sales promotion work for 
the stores with which I have been associated, and I want to 
say that in this position you see windows in a different light. 


FORBES RETURNS TO PORT HURON 

J. W. Forbes is now display manager for L. Higer & Son, 
Port Huron, Mich. Mr. Forbes will be remembered for his 
activity in organizing the Port Huron-Sarina Display Club 
in 1928, which did such excellent work and won the trophy 
that year at the Toronto I. A. D. M. convention for the most 
active club. Mr. Forbes left Port Huron to join the display 
staff of Montgomery Ward & Co., where his superior was Carl 
V. Haecker, manager of display and equipment. Mr. Forbes 
was first located at Fort Worth, where as territorial display 
superintendent he not only visited the stores but assisted in 
opening forty-two new ones. Later he was transferred to 
Little Rock, Ark., and then to Columbus, Ohio, as advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager. He resigned the position 
at Columbus on November 15 to return to Port Huron in his 
present position. Mr. Forbes advises that plans are definitely 
under way for a revival of the display club and looks forward 
to the same interest and success that prevailed several years 
ago among local displaymen. 
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CALIFORNIA 


and the Entire Pacific Coast Now Thoroughly Covered 
Branch Offices: 
San Diego Oakland Portland,Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
THOMPSON & PARMLEY 
869 Folsom Street 
San Francisco 


1220 W. Pico 
Los Angeles 





AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
519 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


DAYTON DISPLAY SERVICE 
402 Industries Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 


WILLIAMS DISPLAYS 


“Window Display At Its Best” 
509 South Franklin Street Chicago 


Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ 
products for retail use; a window dislay studio with life-size 
windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. 


J. Duncan Williams, Director 








and Neighboring Territory 
Window Displays for National Advertisers 
Attractively Placed 
Efficient and Reliable Service—Tel. 4448-J. 
HARRY W. WATERS, 202 Otis Ave., Greenville, S. C. 





NEW ORLEANS 
This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 


Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake 
Charles, Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport. 


Window Display and Service Department 
S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd 





Complete Window Display & Distributing Service 
for National and Local Advertisers 


WICHITA, OKLAHOMA CITY AND TULSA 


and Surrounding Territory 


Southwest Display Service 
108 S. Washington Ave. Wichita, Kansas 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Dependable and Prompt Service. Complete Coverage 


of the Entire Philadelphia Market. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. References from National Advertisers. 


THE S. J. HANICK COMPANY 
925 Cherry Street S. J. Hanick, Mgr. 








CORNING, N. Y. 
AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 


Window displays designed, built and installed. We cater to the 
fastidious. Used displays bought and sold. What can you use or 
what have you? No contract too small for us to be interested in. 
SOUTHERN TIER DISPLAY SERVICE STUDIO 
87 West Market Street, Corning, New York 





“MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 


A high-class, dependable organization—guaranteed by 


‘ years of window display service for leading national 


advertisers. 


TWIN CITY DISPLAY COMPANY 
J. Earle Kemp, Pres. 
2526 Nicollet Avenue 


CHICAGO 


Twentieth Century Window Displays Pi 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





for Modern Advertisers 


NEIGHBORHOOD STORES DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
509 South Franklin Street ... oi, a ke Poe a 
Owned by one of the largest advertising companies in the U.S. A. 
Write for our tested window display plan—it guarantees results. 





OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE ADS === (ADDITIONS) 








Display manager of ability, with twelve 











POSITION WANTED 


Display manager, nine years ex- 
perience, photographs of dis- 
plays, samples of cards and 
references upon request. Can 
handle job as well and better 
than a lot of men. Address 


VIOLETTE EDLER 
1055 Wisconsin Ave. 
Huron, S. Dak. 





POSITION WANTED 


Window Trimmer and Card 
Writer, four years experience, 
seeks position. Also salesman 
in men’s wear and haberdashery 
and will accept combination 
position. Married, steady and 
reliable. Prefer Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi or anywhere 
south. Address “D. J. L.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD. 


years’ practical experience, desires con- 
nection with modern department store or 
chain store system. Will send reference 
and photographs of work upon request. 
Now employed. Can start February Ist. 
Address BOX B. M. C., care DISPLAY 
WORLD. 








DISPLAYMAN AND CARD WRITER 


now employed, seeks change. Thoroughly 
experienced. Competent and _ reliable. 
Can trim stock as well as artistic displays. 
A hustler—a _ producer. 


Address T. W. J., 
Care DISPLAY WORLD. 














Position Wanted—One of Canada’s leading 
lisplay executives desires a position in the 
United States. Expert in the art of crepe 
vaper installations for national advertisers. 
show card writer and designer of modern- 
istic backgrounds, etc. Twelve ‘years’ retail 
store and installation experience. Address 
F. C. L., care DISPLAY WORLD. 











WANTED 
Window trimmer. Young man with 
some experience, desirous of ad- 
vancement. Leading department store 
in city of 18,000. ‘Address 


“MIDWAY,” Moberly, Mo. 














SALESMEN WANTED 
to enjoy wonderful earnings on the 
finest Solid Walnut Fixtures at low- 
est prices ever offered. 


ART FIXTURE MFG. CO 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Southland Hegira Emphasized in - 


State Street Displays 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 


N accordance with the well-established and 
ever increasing custom of a goodly number 
of the well-to-do people who make an annual 
pilgrimage to the Southlands about this time 

of the year, the windows of several of the better State 
Street stores as well as some of the Michigan Avenue fashions. 
shops vie with each other in their displays emphasiz- 
ing the event. Particularly, the displays of southern 
fashions at this time by Marshall Field & Co., Chas. 





Southern resort displays hold attention in Chicago. Top: Display of sports and 
beach apparel at Charles A. Stevens’ store. Bottom: One of the Southland 
windows at Marshall Field’s. 





A. Stevens, Mandel Bros., and Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Co. are outstanding in point of promotional interest, 
originality and appropriateness of the special decora- 
tive settings that have been devised to lend the proper 
atmosphere for the display of advance summer 


It is obvious that the mere display of the apparel 
alone against austere backgrounds entirely void of 
seasonal atmosphere would prove unequal to the 


promotional job. Especially 
so at this time of the year. 
The atmospheric settings ex- 
plain at a glance the reason 
for displays of mid-summer 
finery in the heart of winter 
and at the same time unmis- 
takably enhance the smart 
appearance of the articles 
displayed. Additional propa- 
ganda which goes to make the 
window trims seem all the 
more timely and natural is 
that of the newspaper adver- 
tising of southern resorts, 
railroad advertising along the 
same line, stores advertising 
appropriate apparel and the 
news pictures that daily fea- 
ture the goings on at such 
places. 

Thus are sojourns to the 
South becoming more and 
more popular with each suc- 
ceeding season. It is not only 
a desirable thing but the thing 
to do—if one can afford it. 
The fact that the southern 
trip is confined largely to the 
well-to-do, and those who 
affect the modes of the day, 
makes it a matter of direct 
concern to the few stores and 
shops that cater to this de- 
mand. 

Notwithstanding the promi- 
nence given to southern ap- 
parel by certain stores, one 
must not gather that all stores 
do so, even to the exclusion of 
the more immediate and very 
essential business of clearing 
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stocks of winter wearables for the s:ay-at-komes who 
comprise the gread and butter customers of stay-at- 
home stores. 

The great majority of retail stores pay no atten- 
tion to the summer business in winter time, confining 
all their efforts to the seasonable demands of home 
people and the transients whom together form the 
daily passer-by circulation. Because of the fact that 
there has been such a general mark-down of profit 
margins by most retail shops during the fall season, 
and the fact that many shops held reduction sales on 
winter merchandise during December, the special sales 
now being advertised in the newspapers as well as in 
the show windows feature price reductions equivalent 
to those usually offered towards the end of the clear- 
ance sale season. 

Everybody seemed glad to welcome the new year 
because somehow, everyone seemed to feel that it 
cannot help but be an improvement over the one just 
concluded, and that the further away we get from 
1930, the better off we'll be. It seems reasonable 
enough and perhaps will prove true if everyone works 
hard enough. 

Mandel Brothers, Chas. A. Stevens and Carson, 
Pirie, Scott && Co. were out with their displays of 
FASHIONS FOR THE SOUTHLAND right after 
Christmas and before the New Year. These three 
stores have continued to display such merchandise 
prominently the week after, but with slightly less 
space. Field’s did not open their new windows until 
after the holiday period. 

The entire State Street frontage at Field’s with 
the exception of the corner window at Washington 
Street was devoted to one continuous display of 
southern, fashions with suitable seasonal settings. 
The decorative paraphernalia used in the fall opening 
displays was almost entirely removed from the State 
Street front. The background curtains alone remained, 
except for two or three windows of classic treatment 
which were retained. Into these and on the floor was 
placed a large artificial frog posed on a much larger 
lily-pad fashioned from green silk velour adjacent to 
a large vellow lily partly opened and of the same 
material as the leaf. The frog and lily on the floor 
were the only atmosphere used in the three or four 
windows so treated but it was quite enough and splen- 
didly appropriate. Incidentally, most artistically 
done! 

The other windows along the State Street front 
provided the spectacular and brilliant seasonal and 
color effect needed for the occasion. The settings 
used in each of the remaining windows with the cur- 
tain background consisted of four-wing screens cov- 
ered with an appropriate scenic painting and a high 
trellis generously covered with wisteria vines of pale 
green leaves and lavender blossoms. The trellis of 
wisteria was placed at one end of the window next to 
and slightly back of the pilaster. The base of the 
irellis was enhanced by the use of ruscus hedge in 
darker green. The screens were placed across the 
rear corner opposite the trellis and extended more 
than half the length of the window. The art work on 
the four-panel screens was beautifully done in every 
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particular. The color effects brought out in the com- 
position and rendering of the paintings on the screens 
were ideally suited to the purpose and characteristic 
of Fraser’s originality and individual capacity for 
boldness and perfection in one and the same thing. 
The scenes depicted were representative of Florida 
with palm trees in the foreground, the sand beach, 
the green, blue and white of the sea, the blue, gray 
and pink tints of the skies. You can imagine how 
these colors can be worked together in a picture of 
this kind by a capable artist under Mr. Fraser’s direc- 
tion! If you can’t imagine, you ought to come and 
see them. 

In front of such well-suited settings there appeared 
two modern mannekin figures, appropriately garbed 
in ultra smart fashions for seashore resorts. Here 
and there you'll see a smart piece of summer furniture 
or some other suitable item that lends that bit of 
needed naturalness to complete the group. The fig- 
ures in each window are carefully dressed in costumes 
that “pair” harmoniously either by similarity of color 
in different styles, or by different colors of similar 
style. Only one figure appears directly in front of 
the scenic screen. The companion figure is placed 
to one side and near the end of the screen and next to 
a chair or other property. Both, however, are posed 
in a “friendly” or associated group. 

The corner window at Washington Street and 
State contains an elaborate display of linens, featuring 
table cloths and napkins in pastel colors of lavender, 
canary, pale green and pink. The background of this 
window also remained intact. The use of wisteria 
vines and blossoms artistically placed in the rear 
recess contrived to bring this prominent corner into 
harmony with the rest of the State Street front. 

Although Marshall Field & Co. conduct reduced 
price sales and special selling events on popular and 
low priced merchandise in the store just as vigorously 
as other good stores along the street, seldom if ever 
do you see merchandise displayed in the window as 
such. All publicity incident to special sales and bar- 
gain price cuts is carried in the newspaper advertising. 
The store never advertises on Sunday or in the Sun- 
day papers but often uses several pages daily in from 
two to five papers on week days. The store never 
uses a regular signature cut. Often you'll see the 
name Marshall Field & Co. at the top or bottom of 
different ads in the same paper on different pages 
throughout the paper with different type faces used 
for the store name. The windows are always used to 
present fashionable and new merchandise as such and 
in a manner befitting. 

The reconstructed interiors of the Mandel win- 
dows along State Street which made their appearance 
at the fall opening have fulfilled the prophecy made 
in these columns concerning their practicality and 
adaptability to different merchandising events that 
were to come. They were most appropriate for the 
original fall opening displays. Subsequent fall mer- 
chandising events of a special nature found them 
equally appropriate. They were still more appro- 
priate during the Christmas season. Now they fit in 
with the Southland fashion displays. 
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Los Angeles Displays 
(Continued from page 79) 


plays gloves, handkerchief and bag. The illusion of 
reality in this case is striking. 


Interest is gathering around the shops in the new 
Los Angeles Theatre Building. The formal opening 
of the Dotty Dean [Frock Shop took place during 
holiday week, and again we note the lighting. Archi- 
tecture is in the modern manner, using black and 
silver. The opening windows showed an array of 
coats sportswear, and evening frocks with their ac- 
companiment of theatre and opera wraps. 


An especially fine shop in the modern manner has 
also *just opened in the new Los Angeles Theatre 
Building. This, the Fashion Bootery, is featuring 
footwear for women at the popular price of five 
dollars. The background of the two windows is of 
hand-rubbed walnut. The lighting equipment is 
especially well engineered, and is augmented by spot- 
lights, flushed into the ceiling, high lighting the center 
display. The window floor is fully covered with a 
carpet of very fine blue material. Display fixtures 
are modernistic in style, delicately fashioned of highly 
polished metal. Spring footwear for women is shown 
in various colors and materials, and effectively dis- 
played in varied units. The warmth of spring is added 
by sprays of conventionalized flowers in magenta and 
dull yellow, which is expertly carried along with the 
draping of green and gold metal cloth. A decidedly 
ornate 18-inch glass valance of sand-blasted modern- 
istic design in colors gives an added touch. 


Bullocks’ Wilshire, as always, maintains the dig- 
nity of its display. Under a soft amber light, men’s 
formal wear is shown in one of their boulevard win- 
dows. This window is made up of two units. The 
right hand unit is built up by the use of a metal clothes 
tree, showing an evening topcoat and silk topper, white 
kid gloves and a white silk scarf, with a very clever 
woven open-work initial. Below this, on a form, is 
displayed the accepted formal coat, with white vest, 
stiff bosomed shirt, white tie and wing collar, with 
pearl studs to match the three closely set vest buttons. 
This is balanced with a man’s fitted case of English 
importation, containing the proper accessories of 
brushes and what-not, with the addition of three 
gold-headed, gloss black walking sticks. The case is 
draped with a white silk scarf identical with the one 
on the tree, with the exception of the initial. Black 
patent oxfords are shown in addition. The left unit 
in this window consists of really two units. The 
smaller of these is raised in the rear, displaying an 
opera hat on a silver fixture, on one side of which 
appears a man’s hose form, showing a very fine qual- 
ity of silk hose with gold clock effect. The larger unit 
brings to attention a formal silk hat, accompanied 
by white kid gloves and a striking array of jewelled 
glass studs and links. The draping of this unit is 
accomplished by the use of a white silk scarf identical 
with those before mentioned. A draped formal box 
coat completes the unit. 
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Demand for True Creative Ability 


By A. MATZER 
Display Manager, Thalhimer’s, Richmond, Va, 


a 1931 the displayman’s work will have a greater signifi- 

cance in its display value since the depression, so- 
called hard times in the retail business, which we all have in 
some way or another experienced in 1930, has taught many 
in the display field to become better merchandisers with more 
of a direct selling appeal to artistic displays. 

However, the predictions of great business men that we 
read daily in the news state that business is on the up-grade 
and that better days are coming. We should help to cause 
this business revival with:direct selfing window displays. 

It will be a great year for artistic displays, however, less 
costly. In other words, more demand on a true creative 
artistic ability of each displayman. That in itself is going to 
be hard on many of us. 

There has been very little truly new and original ideas in 
display gotten up in the last few years, and we, as United 
States displaymen, must keep going to remain the leaders in 
the window display profession. 

All of us must in 1931 help to make everyone more appre- 
ciative of our daily display efforts, and help our nat‘onal 
display organization and its leaders in their efforts for the 
betterment of all. 


Why Neglect Study of Economics? 


By L. S. JANES 
Display Director, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago 


HERE is a force in this display business that is under- 

nourished. As a matter of fact, it looks very much like 
the highly advertised starving Armenian . .. and this force, 
or lack of it, is the inner workings of the displayman’s brain 

For the life of me I can’t see why the displayman has 
neglected vital contact with the subject of economics, why he 
has not broadened like other enterprises to the point where 
a sheet of figures becomes entertaining, interesting, alluring. 
Show me the combination and I'll show you a display director 

. show me the man who has dropped some of his asthetic 
sense, so that he may place his feet on the ground, and I'll 
show you a comer. 

Frankly, my reader, the “day” is at hand. This is the 
time for the “killing” and the displayman should rise and 
assert himself before it is too late. 

Let’s wake up—let’s add the things to our profession that 
will make it more successful, and here are some of them: 
Sales promotion, study of copy writing, market analysis. 
economics, etc. 

No one knows what the new year will bring but the odds 
are on the fellow who is working hard, studying some, and 
thinking plenty, and, while I’m on the subject, may I take 
this opportunity to wish the growing profession a prosperous 
1931 and continued success in the years that follow. 





An Opportunity for Displaymen 


By J. R. PATTON 
Display Manager, L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


stag before in the history of display has the displaymaa 
been called upon as urgently as in the present depression. 
His low operating expenses as compared with newspaper 
advertising is creating the opportune requisite for the occa- 
sion. If the displayman is conscious of the important part 
he is to play now and in the near future he will avail him- 
self of every possible aid in producing displays worthy of 
the faith being placed in him. Displaymen should recognize 
this great opportunity not only for the increased prestige but 
for a chance to develop experimental ideas which will pro- 
duce sales. Now is the time for the displayman to show 
himself as a real asset to his firm. 
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Pre-Historic Animal Display 


NE of the outstanding displays shown in America during 

the Christmas season of 1930 was that of the huge 
primeval and ancient animals faithfully produced from nature 
to the last detail, at The Outlet, Providence, R. I. The col- 
lection was headed by the marvelous “Amphibious Dinosaur 
Brontosaurus” and placed on view from December 10 to 24, 
drawing an estimated average daily attendance of 20,000 
to 25,000. 

Judges of the ultimate in display, rank this as one of the 
biggest attraction-getters in the country. Considerable credit 
was extended to H. Lewis, display manager and to Joseph 
S. Gettler for their vision, enterprise and cooperation in 
putting the show across. 





Mechanical reproduction of a dinosaur shown at 
President, Onli-Wa Fixture Co., Dayton, O. 


The showing ran true to form for a Messmore & Damon 
exhibition, as crowd-gatherers and stimulants to increased 
business. The space for the display was in the store’s audi- 
torium, approximately 100 feet long and 65 feet wide. For 
scenic effects the walls were painted in weird antideluvian 
designs. Color schemes were in vivid hues. This display 
consisted of a dinosaur 47 feet long, with 300 combination 
motions worked from a switchboard, mammoths, (commonly 
called hairy elephants) 13 feet 6 inches in height with over 
200 combination motions; triceratops, known to scientists as 
the oldest of prehistoric animals, also a number of motion 
life-size Indian drags of the Blackfeet type showing the old 
flea-bitten cayuse. There was also an oxcart of 100 years 
ago showing a life-like figure of Ezra Meeker, the famous 
pioneer, all in motion, the ox breathing, working the eyes, 
head, neck and tail in a very life-like manner, 

Chimpanzees and smaller dinosaurus carried out the rest 
of the effect. Weird lighting in greens and blues put the 
finishing touches on the decorative scheme of what in its 
entirety was a truly remarkable exhibition and the talk of 
the town. 


Display Outlook for 1931 Good 


By JACK DeWEESE 
President, Onli-Wa Fixture Co., Dayton, Ohio 


HAT is the outlook for 1931? “Good,” says Jack H. 

De Weese, president of the Onli-Wa Fixture Co., Day- 

ton, Ohio. “Business has picked up considerably during the 

latter part of 1930 and every indication is that things will 
improve still more during the new year.” 

Mr. De Weese states that window display fixtures must be 
as up-to-date as the merchandise displayed. Most effective 
results, he says, are obtained by the combination of natural 
woods in fixture designing. Onli-Wa Moderne fixtures bear 
out this fact in every detail. 








THIS BABY WINDOW NEVER LAYS OFF 


A window featuring infants’ and children’s wear, day in 
aul day out, throughout the entire year is always seen at 
one of the department stores in La Salle, Ill. It is frequently 
changed as far as the display arrangement is concerned but 
it never contains any merchandise except that intended for 
intants and children. This unusual policy has brought the 
Saies of the displayed merchandise high above the average. 
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“Paper Signs that ‘Sell’” 
—by H. C. Martin 


“Display Cards” 
—by C. C. Deighan 
“When the Lettering 
Artist Considers 
Compensation” 
—by H. H. Day 


“Sales Power of the Poster” 
—by Herb Simpson 


“Hand-Painted Posters 
Promote Utility 


Program” 
—by C. Robin 


“‘Apace with the Order 
Hook” 


—by Cleon M. Pross 
“Seven-Foot Poster Heads’ 


—by Elmer Davis 


These features and many other 
items of much interest to the 
sign and show card writer, pos- 
ter artist and letterer will be 
found in this 132 page January 
issue—the “1931 Annual Sales- 
manship Number” of 
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Color in Displays 
(Continued from page 15) 

Soap), the Edison Company (Mazda Lamps), Hills 
Brothers (Dromedary Dates), Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany (Armstrong Linoleum) and many other national 
advertisers, is an outstanding expert on color. Mr. 
Allen uses the Munsell system of defining colors. To- 
gether with the originator of that system, he has been 
responsible for much of the development in the field 
sponsored by the Munsell Color Co., of Baltimore. 
This system does not aim to supplant individual taste, 
but is designed to help the artist to a full expression of 
his own individual taste by giving him clear, simple 
terms in which to express his meaning to others and 
by making it easier for him to work out schemes of 
harmony which best suit his purpose. According to the 
Munsell system, colors differ from each other in three 
wasy, with respect to hue, value and chroma. Hue is 
the kind of color, as, for example, red, yellow, green, 
etc., without consideration of value or chroma. Value 
is the degree of brightness, or, in other words, the 
amount of light reflected by a colored surface. As in 
the case of hue, value is measured regardless of hue 
and chroma. Chroma is the strength of a color ; that is, 
the intensity of hue regardless of the particular hue and 
value the color may possess. 

Mr. Allen has exploded a number of popular falla- 
cies regarding colors. For example, he has scientifically 
proven that the hue of a color has little effect on the 
emotions as rglated to the sale of a particular product. 
In other words, one color may be used just as effectively 
as any other color for that purpose. Another is that 
there is no special color for men and women. The optic 
nerves in both sexes react to color in much the same 
way. The relative use of color is the all-important thing. 

About 8 per cent of all persons are totally or partially 
color blind. Considering the high percentage, this is a 
very important point, to be taken into consideration in 
selecting the colors that are to be used in a display. 
Red is the color most often indistinguishable by persons 
who are color blind. Green is next. To many of these 
persons green and red appear to be the same color. 

It would follow that simplicity, not only in design 
but in the use of color, is of extreme importance. In 
order for a display to possess maximum attractiveness, 
it must have color balance. If contrasting or comple- 
mentary colors are used, the areas of the various colors 
must be accurately measured so that the resultant com- 
bination will form a neutral- gray on a Maxwell color 
disc. If a particular color is to be used in combination 
with colors nearest to it in hue, then the resulting com- 
bination of these colors should result in a neutral value 
of the color scheme which predominates. As in the case 
of contrasting colors, the color areas should, of course, 
be measured and tested on the Maxwell disc. This is 
essential, because the eye automatically selects the neu- 
tral value of a color. This is Mr. Allen’s method of 
obtaining color balance, and, while the system was not 
designed primarily for use in creating window display 
color combinations, all of these principles are applicable 
to that medium just as they are to car cards, posters and 
any other kind of color advertising. 
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Every display should be designed in such a way that 
it will attract the eye to a particular point. From that 
point the attention of the observer should be carried to 
the remainder of the display. This is usually accom- 
plished through a combination of design and color, and, 
of the two, design is probably the more important. At 
the same time, proper use of color will improve any 
design, whereas faulty use of color will destroy an other- 
wise effective design. It is possible to test the proper 
concentration or diffusion of color in the following 
manner: The finished painting in color is photographed, 
and, if the proper attention value is apparent in the black 
and white photograph, this is an indication that color 
has been properly used in the painting. Such photo- 
graphs must, of course, be made with the use of a color 
filter and panchromatic plate, since otherwise blue will 
not photograph at all and red will appear black. 

In the Arrow Aratan shirt display, reproduced with 
this article, reds, browns and yellows predominate. Yet 
in the photograph of this display those features which 
were to be emphasized stand out prominently and at 
the same time the attention is carried to the extreme 
limits of the display. 

In the Arrow dress shirt poster the attention value 
is centered on the figures, and still design and color have 
been used in such a way that the attention is automati- 
cally directed to the copy. These properties, again, are 
just as apparent in the photograph as they are in the 
poster itself. 

In the Frostilla and Apollo displays attention is cen- 
tered on the packages. In the former, attention is 
carried to the remainder of the display through design 
and color only; in the latter, this is accomplished 
through design, color and illustration. 

The important point to be remembered is that if the 
objectives are apparent in the photographic reproduc- 
tion, the display itself will undoubtedly be successful 
when measured in terms of attention value as far as 
color is concerned. 





Display Proves Worth in Depression 


By E. W. QUINTRELL 
Display Manager, Elder & Johnston Co., Dayton, O. 


We have just passed through a period of depression—a 

period in which every phase of endeavor has suffered to 
a certain extent. The displayman has been called upon to 
work harder than ever before. He has had to study the 
trend of times and plan his displays accordingly. He has 
been going forward preparing for the future era of pros- 
perity in which I feel confident we are about to enter. Many 
stores enlarged their departments and made improvements 
during the past year in order that they might be ready for 
the future. 

The displayman has not been idle either. He has been 
searching for new ideas. He has discarded the old methods 
of the past and become modern. 

Although we have heard about hard times from almost 
every angle, our window displays have had the air of pros- 
perity and have been telling the people to buy now and save. 

The window display as the eyes of the store, can do more 
to bring back prosperity than any other medium of advertis- 
ing, for a store is judged by its window displays. If you 
have sale producing windows, if they have appeal to buy, they 
cannot help but sell. Keep your windows active, inject new 
ideas into them, make them so attractive that the public will 
have to stop to view the merchandise displayed. 
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e Opportunity Exchange e 
MECHANICAL XMAS ATTRACTIONS 


SETTINGS AND NOVELTIES 


BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED 


Save Storage by Selling NOW! 
Headquarters for New and Used Display Materials of Every Description 
Save Money by Purchasing NOW for Various Events and for Next Xmas! 

















Telephone METROPOLITAN DISPLAY FIXTURE CLEARING HOUSE, INC. Write, 
Chelsea 122-124 Fifth Ave., New York Wire or Phone 
3272 WE BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE NEW AND USED DISPLAYS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION Today 
ae reine. eet Seates, <8 FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
YOUNG MAN kinds. Window Cartoons. Art STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
Work. Male, female photos, 20 for $1.00, RATORS. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
. oF . 1000, $45.00. Cartoon Books, Novelties. Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
Seeks position as Display Helper Send cash, stamped, addressed envelope. doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
; = fi Agents, dealers, write. Sex books, maga- and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
with New York establishment. auld demas siaieat Ge 1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
> ’ ’ - h . . . ? ° 
Has taken course at New York MEYER, GPO Box 471, New York City. juts iaton Way. Sandan Oa 


South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 











University. Excellent references 





DISPLAYMEN, Display Services Sales- 














furnished. porte aligns 3 ye Ages “aay gg SILVER TINSEL 
handling of our complete line of quality 
Address “Ss. Re H.” Forther ps © A sR anes METALLICS 
‘ Care DISPLAY WORLD Show Case & Display Fixture Works, 252 
i. 240 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 7 5c Per lb. 
F Colors 


Messmore & Damon 85c Per lb. 


SANTA CLAUS WORKSHOP 
‘ DISPLAY PIECES ae 

as TINFOIL in all colors, 
20 in. wide, 65 ft. toa 
roll at $2.65 per roll. 


Three mechanical display pieces built by Messmore 
and Damon for 1930 Xmas windows: 


1 Santa Claus sitting at desk writing. 
Artist painting dolls. 


Samples on Request 
Group of two Blacksmiths working at forge. 














si In Perfect Working Order—Photograph and Price on Request SOUTHERN IMPORTERS 
. Window Display Department & EXPORTERS 
the GIMBEL BROTHERS 310 Prince Bldg. 
sete PHILADELPHIA, PA. , a, 
sts 
for 
MR. DISPLAY MAN : : 
ie You'll find it PROFITABLE to keep in touch with us! Mechanical Christmas 
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nore Peed ‘inane Save Storage By Selling Now 
rtis- of Every Description - aes 

ees What can we sell you? What have you to sell? Also Specializing on 

~_ DISPLAY CLEARING CORPORATION Parisian Wax Figures and 
at 16 West 30th Street Tel Bogardus 2184 Mannequins 

New York $ 

































AIR BRUSHES 
yg Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 


0. 

Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Il. 

Thayer & Chandler, 913 W. Van Buren, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AIR BRUSHING ON TEXTILES 
National Process Ill. Co., 419 Kerrigan Ave., 
Union City, N. J. 
AIR COMPRESSOR UNITS 


Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave., Chicago Ill. 


AIR BRUSH COLORS 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
AIR PAINTING UNITS 
Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 
ALUMINUM FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & o., Inc., 
Thirty-fifth St.. New York City. 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
~~ Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
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Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
ARTIFICIAL PLANTS 
Chelsea Botanical Products Co., 107 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 


AUTOMATIC POSTER DISPLAYS 
a Bulletin Co., 10-16 Lock St., Buffalo, 













BACKGROUNDS 
Ad-Displays System, 117 N. Wells St., 
cago, Ill 


BACKGROUND COVERINGS 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 





Chi- 











BACKGROUND PANELS 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Il. 
National Process Ill. Co., 419 Kerrigan Ave., 
Union City, N. J. 


BACKGROUND SETTINGS 
"— Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill 
Morey Decorative Studios, 107 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 
United Display Service, 440 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
BACKGROUND SCREENS 
Ad-Displays System, 117 N. Wells St., 
cago, Ill. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 
j BOLTING CLOTH 
Geo. E. Watson Co., 164 N. Lake St., Chicago, 
Il. 
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BOOKS ON DISPLAY 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 










ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, IMPORTERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF WINDOW DISPLAY AND STORE EQUIP- 
MENT, DECORATIVES, ACCESSORIES AND SPECIALTIES 


DISPLAY WORLD 








CARD HOLDERS 

The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 

Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Card Display, Inc., 22 W. Thirty-second St., 
New York City. 

J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 


CARD BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 


Ohio. 
National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 
Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
COLOR SCREENS 


Marsene Transparent Paper Corp., 
Tenth Ave., Gary, Ind. 
et 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 


1926 W. 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, 120-24 E. Washington 
St., Jackson, Mich. 


COMPOSITION BOARD 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPOSITION MANNEQUINS 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


COUNTER DISPLAYS 

Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

Lutz & Sheinkman, Inc., 2 Duane St., New 
York City. 

— Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 
Rm. i 

CREPE PAPER 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
The Papyrus Co., Kenilworth, N. J. 


CUTAWLS 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill 
CUTTING MACHINES 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Portable Elec. Tool Corp., 67 Walnut St., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 
CUT-OUTS 
Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Erie Litho. & Ptg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DECORATIVE PAPERS 
The Murdison Co., 48 W. Forty-eighth St., 


New York City. 
Paper Service Co., 28 N. Sixth St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
DEEP SEA WONDERS AND CURIOSITIES 
FOR WINDOW DISPLAY 
ae Fleischman, 1105 Franklin St., Tampa, 
la. 


DISPLAY COUNSEL 


Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Morey Decorative Studios, 107 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Window Advertising, Inc., 0 Fourth Ave., New 


York City. 
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DISPLAY FIXTURES—METAL 


The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 

Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich. 

The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 


City. 

Detroit Store Fixture Co., 701 Gratiot Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 

International Clearing House of N. Y., Inc., 
303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

S. M. Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn. R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 

Voigt Co., Twelfth and Montgomery, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Wrought Iron Craftsmen, Inc., 162 W. Eighteenth 
St., New York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WOOD 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Detroit Store Fixture Co., 701 Gratiot Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
= Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 


ty. 
Ever Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 
Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 
S. M. Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 
as as Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 


The Varnum Mfg. Co., Inc., 116 E. Chicago St., 
Jonesville, Mich. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WROUGHT IRON 
7 Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 


S.-M. Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 
a. 


DISPLAY FORMS 


The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Metropolitan Display Fixture House, Inc., 122 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

_ Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 

Han i 


DISPLAY NOVELTIES 
7 Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Or’Egon, 2250 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rueckert Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 


DISPLAY RACKS 


Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 
Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


DOLL-STANDS—METAL 


Butler Doll-Stand Co., 208 S. East Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention 1f You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When Writing to Any of These Concerns.) 
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FABRICS FOR DISPLAY 
™ Felters Co., Inc., 99 Bedford St., Boston, 
ass. 

Hy-Sil Mfg. Co., Revere, Mass. 

Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 

Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


FELT 
The Felters Co., Inc., 99 Bedford St., Boston, 
Mass. 


FLOOD LIGHTS 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 


FORMICA 

The Formica Insulation Co., 4662 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

FURNITURE FOR SHOW WINDOWS 
Ever-Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


GELATINE SHEETS 
— Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 


GOLD FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & Company, 511-41 West 
Twenty-fifth St., New York City. 


HOSIERY DISPLAY FORMS 
Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


JEWELRY FIXTURES 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty- second St., New 
York City. 


LAMP COLORING 
Rosco Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave, Brook- 
lya, B. ¥. 


LETTERING BRUSHES 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, III. 
— Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 


0. 
= E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chicago, 


LETTERING PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 2 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
Newton-Stoakes-Faust Pen & Ink Mfg. Co., 
Pontiac, Mich. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES—STORE 
Voigt Co., Twelfth and Montgomery, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
Erie Litho. & Ptg| Co., Erie, Pa. 
— Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MANNEQUINS 
J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 


MAT BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICAL DISPLAYS 

Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Till. 

Displays Animated Co., P. O. Box 374, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 

Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 

Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 122 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 

United Display Service; Inc., 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICAL FIGURES 
Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 122 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


; MIRRORS 
Or’Egon, 2250 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MODEL DISPLAYS 
Francis W. Kramer Studios, 5252 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


MOTION DISPLAYS 
Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
= Reinhold Studio, 8 Upham St., Revere, 
ass. 


MOTOR SAW 


The International Stimping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


NORTH RIDGE PINES 
North Ridge Brush Co., Inc., Freeport, Ill. 


ORNAMENTS—WOOD 


Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave. 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PAPIER MACHE DECORATIONS 


Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 


PLUSHES 
Botanical Decorating Co., 319-27 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, II. 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 
Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


POSTERS 

Cornell Wood Products Co., 37 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

Lutz & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 
City. 

The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 

t 


PROJECTORS—ENLARGING 
os Co., 92 E. Lakeview, Columbus, 
hio. 


REFLECTORS—SHOW CASE 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

REFLECTORS—WINDOW 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 


York City. 


SCHOOLS—CARD WRITING 
Detroit School of Lettering, 155 Stimson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 
Morey School of Decorative Advertising, 107 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOLS—DISPLAY MERCHANDISING 
MacLeod Institute, Scientific Display School, 
246 Eighth Ave., New York City. 
SCHOOLS—WINDOW DECORATING 
The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
SCREEN PROCESS DISPLAYS 
The Davis Bulletin Co., Inc., 10-16 Lock St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
SCROLL CUTTERS 
International Register Co., 13 S. 
Chicago, Il. 
SCROLL SAWS 
The International Stamping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
SHOE DISPLAY FORMS 
Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 
A 2 


Throop St., 


SHOW CARD BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
National Card, Mat & Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, II. 


SHOW CARDS 
Card Display, Inc., 22 W. Thirty-second St., 
New York City. 
Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHOW CARD COLORS 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, Iil. 
= Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0. 
Thaddeus Davids Ink Co., Inc., 95 Vandam St., 
New York City. 
SHOW CARD PRINTING OUTFITS 
National Sign Stencil Co., Inc., 1602 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
SHOW CARD SUPPLIES 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, II. 


Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
Ohi 


0. 

Geo. E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173. N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOW CARD SYSTEMS 
Card Display, Inc., 22 W. Thirty-second St., 
New York City. 
Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 


SIGNS—BRASS AND BRONZE 
Art In Bronze Co., Inc., 1621 E. Forty-first 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SIGNS—WOOD 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS SUPPLIES 
Naz-Dar Co., 4014 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 


SPOT LIGHTS 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., 
York City. 


STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 
Windowphanie Corp., 11 E. Fourteenth St., 
New York City. 


STENCIL CUTTERS 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


STORE ARCHITECTS 
The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 


STORE FIXTURES 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ever-Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 


STORE FRONTS 
The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 


TINSELS (GLASS) 
Edward C. Ballou Corp., 456 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


New 


TIN FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & Company, 511-41 West 
Twenty-fifth St., New York City. 


TURN TABLES 


Electric Window Salesman Co., Inc., 46 Corn- 

hill, Boston, Mass. 
VALANCES 

Acme Drapery Co., 117 W. Thirty-third St., 
New York City. 

Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

S. Goldberg Mfg. Co., S. W. Cor. Sixth and 
Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VELOURS 
Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


VELVET-COVERED FIXTURES 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-second St., New 
York City. 


VELVET-COVERED JEWELRY DISPLAY 
FIXTURES 


C. Weinstein, 30 E. Fourteenth St., New York 
City. 

Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-third St., New 
York City. 


WALL BOARD 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WAX FIGURES 
Display Clearing Corp., 16 W. Thirtieth St., 
New York City. 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


WINDOW BACKGROUND SERVICE 
United Display Service, Inc., 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


WINDOW DISPLAY INSTALLATIONS 
Window Advertising, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


WOOD CARVINGS 
Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave., 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WOOD-WORKING SAWS 
The International Stamping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 











(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention If You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When 


Writing to Any of These Concerns.) 
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The Acid Test 


(Continued from page 75) 


the production of signs it should be borne in mind that 
changing times call for changed methods, and to illus- 
trate the thought that he should make a really unpreju- 
diced study of machine methods instead of snap judg- 
ment as to their merit, one calls to mind the story of 
the English humorist, Charles Lamb, who, upon seeing 
a certain club member in the distance, exclaimed, “TI hate 
that man.”” His friend remarked, “Why, Charlie, you 
don’t even know him.” To which Lamb replied, “That’s 
why I hate him.” 

The cards illustrated in this article are typical of 
those produced by machine methods. Combining stand- 
ardized layouts and airbrushed designs, the operator 
has little to think about except the actual operation of 
the machine. 





Animation 
(Continued from page 53) 


surely not encourage the people to walk out of their 
way or do what is called “window shopping.” 

Many progressive stores, out for business, not for 
prestige ; for service, not for atmosphere, are rebelling 
against the modern trend with successful consequences 
for the firms. For instance, a house like A. I. Namm,’s, 
of Brooklyn, demands from its displayman windows 
that appeal to. the average person, windows that will 
stop the large and -buying public, windows that will 
arouse comment at the homes of those who have seen 
them. To do that, they find that the best medium is 
something animated. It is a well-known fact that, 
under the pretense showing clowns and animals to the 
kiddies, the grown-ups are attending circuses. 

The writer believes that mechanical attractions have 
a big future as a display medium, as a creator of atmos- 
phere, and as the most effective eye-catcher. Espe- 
cially will there be a big future for these in the store 
during the Christmas season, as the child and the 
mother will look for a place to shop where there is real 
Christmas carnival, with old-fashioned fairy tales, 
circuses, and Santa Claus, with chimneys and reindeers. 





WE THANK YOU! 


DISPLAY WORLD wishes to thank the following for 
Christmas and New Years greeting cards received: Modern 
Art Studios, Inc., A. Matzer, N. J. Groves, Nall & Nall, James 
H. Everetts, S. J. Hanick, Edwin E. Goodman, MacLeod 
Institute, Ralph H. Garrison, Fisher Display Service, Mr. and 
Mrs. V. W. Sebastian, Katrine Hooper, G. C. Osborn, George 
Bengel, Jr., Window-Craft Display Service, Ryan Display 
Service, Louis Perroi and Morris E’nson. 





UNIQUE DISPLAY OF SHEETS 


Intended to demonstrate for the benefit of women cus- 
tomers the reasons for the ling wearing qualities of a high- 
grade product, a display at Dey Bros. Department Store, 
Syracuse, N. Y., attracted considerable attention during 
“Value First” week. The center of the display showed four 
grades of raw cotton. The bottom tier carried a quantity of 
lowest grade cotton, of which, it was said, the greatest amount 
of sheeting is produced. The next tier showed a better grade, 
the next a better and finally the grade actually used in the 
manufacture of Utica and Mohawk sheets. 
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REJUDICE 


sometimes takes years to overcome, but Display Managers and store 
executives are becoming very friendly toward the EMBOSOGRAF as 
a labor-saving and money-saving method of producing store cards 
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